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Allies on Offensive Soon 


THE BROAD OCEANS HAVE BECOME ENDLESS BATTLE FIELDS 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Over combined Radio Stations, from Washington, D. C., February 23, 1942 


Y fellow Americans: Washington’s birthday is a 
most appropriate occasion for us to talk with each 
other about things as they are today and things as 

we know they shall be in the future. For eight years, General 
Washington and his Continental Army were faced continu- 
ally with formidable odds and recurring defeats. Supplies and 
equipment were lacking. In a sense every winter was a Valley 
Forge. Throughout the thirteen states there existed fifth 
columnists—and selfish men, jealous men, fearful men, who 
proclaimed that Washington’s cause was hopeiess, and that 
he should ask for a negotiated peace. 

Washington’s conduct in those hard times has provided the 
model for all Americans ever since—a model of moral stam- 
ina. He held to his course, as it had been charted in the 
Declaration of Independence. He and the brave men who 
served with him knew that no man’s life or fortune was 
secure, without freedom and free institutions. 

The present great struggle has taught us increasingly that 
freedom of person and security of property anywhere in the 
world depend upon the security of the rights and obligations 
of liberty and justice everywhere in the world. 

New Kinp oF War Arrects GEOGRAPHY OF WorRLD 

This war is a new kind of war. It is different from all 
other wars of the past, not only in its methods and weapons 
but also in its geography. It is warfare in terms of every 
continent, every island, every sea, every air-lane in the world. 

That is the reason why I have asked you to take out and 
spread before you a map of the whole earth, and to follow 
with me the references which I shall make to the world- 
encircling battle lines of this war. Many questions will, I 
fear, remain unanswered tonight; but I know you will realize 


I cannot cover everything in any one short report to the 
people. 

The broad oceans which have been heralded in the past as 
our protection from attack have become endless battlefields 
on which we are constantly being challenged by our enemies. 

We must all understand and face the hard fact that our 
job now is to fight at distances which extend all the way 
around the globe. 

We fight at these vast distances because that is where our 
enemies are. Until our flow of supplies gives us clear su- 
periority we must keep on striking our enemies wherever and 
whenever we can meet them, even if, for a while, we have 
to yield ground. Actually, though, we are taking a heavy 
toll of the enemy every day that goes by. 

We must fight at these vast distances to protect our supply 
lines and our lines of communication with our allies—protect 
these lines from the enemies who are bending every ounce of 
their strength, striving against time, to cut them. The object 
of the Nazis and the Japanese is to separate the United 
States, Britain, China and Russia and to isolate them one 
from another, so that each will be surrounded and cut off 
from sources of supplies and reinforcements. It is the old 
familiar Axis policy of “divide and conquer.” 

There are those who still think, however, in terms of the 
days of sailing ships. They advise us to pull our war ships 
and our planes and our merchant ships into our own home 
waters and concentrate solely on last-ditch defense. But 
let me illustrate what would happen if we followed such 
foolish advice. 

Look at your map. Look at the vast area of China, with 
its millions of fighting men. Look at the vast area of Russia, 
with its powerful armies and proved military might. Look 
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Marching right along with the armed 
forces of this country are thousands of 
telephone workers. 

They work side by side with the Army 
and Navy. Wherever the need is commu- 
nications, you are likely to find telephone 
men and their trucks and materials. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Were backing them up” 


Day and night the order is for speed 
and more speed. 

They wear no uniforms, these telephone 
workers, but men in uniform know how 
much they are putting into the Nation’s 
biggest job. They see it first-hand and 
they know it is first-rate. . 





“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER THE N.B.C. RED NETWORK 
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at the islands of Britain, Australia, New Zealand, the Dutch 
Indies, India, the Near East and the continent of Africa, 
with their resources of raw materials and of peoples deter- 
mined to resist Axis domination. Look at North America, 
Central America and South America. 

It is obvious what would happen if all these great reservoirs 
of power were cut off from each other either by enemy action 
or by self-imposed isolation: 

1. In such a case we could no longer send aid of any kind 
to China—to the brave people, who, for nearly five years, 
have withstood Japanese assault, destroyed hundreds of thous- 
ands of Japanese soldiers and vast quantities of Japanese war 
munitions, It is essential that we help China in her magnifi- 
cent defense and ir her inevitable counter-offensive—for that 
is one important element in the ultimate defeat of Japan. 

2. If we lost communication with the southwest Pacific, 
all of that area, including Australia and New Zealand and 
the Dutch Indies, would fall under Japanese domination. 
Japan, in such a case, could release great numbers of ships 
and men to launch attacks on a large scale against the coasts 
of the Western Hemisphere—South America, and Central 
America, and North America, including Alaska. At the same 
time, she could immediately extend her conquests in the other 
direction, toward India, through the Indian Ocean, to Africa 
and the Near East and try to join forces with Germany 
and Italy. 

3. If we were to stop sending munitions to the British and 
the Russians in the Mediterranean area, in the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea, we would be helping the Nazis to overrun 
‘Turkey and Syria and Iraq and Persia that’s now called Iran, 
and Egypt and the Suez Canal, the whole coast of North 
Africa itself, and with that inevitably the whole coast of 
West Africa—putting Germany within easy striking distance 
of South America, 1,500 miles away. 





4. If, by such a fatuous policy, we ceased to protect the 
North Atlantic supply line to Britain and to Russia, we 
would help to cripple the splendid counter-offensive by Rus- 
sia against the Nazis, and we would help to deprive Britain 
of essential food supplies and munitions. 

Those Americans who believed that we could live under 
the illusion of isolationism wanted the American eagle to 
imitate the tactics of the ostrich. Now, many of those same 
people, afraid that we may be sticking our necks out, want 
our national bird to be turned into a turtle. But we prefer to 
retain the eagle as it is—flying high and striking hard. 


Four Vira Ocean Routes Must Be MAINTAINED 


I know I speak for the mass of the American people when 
I say that we reject the turtle policy and will continue in- 
creasingly the policy of carrying the war to the enemy in 
distant lands and distant waters—as far away as possible 
from our own home grounds. 

There are four main lines of communication now being 
traveled by our ships: the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic, 
the Indian Ocean and the South Pacific. These routes are 
not one-way streets—for the ships that carry our troops and 
munitions outbound bring back essential raw materials which 
we require for our own use. 

The maintenance of these vital lines is a very tough job. 
It is a job which requires tremendous daring, tremendous 
resourcefulness and, above all, tremendous production of 
planes and tanks and guns and of the ships to carry them. 
And I speak again for the American people when I say that 
we can and will do that job. 


The defense of the world-wide lines of communication de- 
mands compel relatively safe use by us of the sea and of the 
air along the various routes; and this, in turn, depends 
upon control by the United Nations of the strategic bases 
along these routes. 

Control of the air involves the simultaneous use of two 
types of planes—first, the long-range heavy bomber; and 
second, the light bombers, the dive bombers, the torpedo 
planes, the short-range pursuit planes—all of which are 
essential to cooperate with and protect the bases and of 
the bombers themselves. 

Heavy bombers can fly under their own power from here 
to the southwest Pacific either way; but the smaller planes 
cannot. Therefore, these lighter planes have to be packed 
in crates and sent on board cargo ships. Look at your map 
again, and-you will see that the route is long—and, at many 
places, perilous—either across the South Atlantic—all the 
way around South Africa and the Cape of Good Hope, or 
from California to the East Indies direct. A vessel can make 
a round trip by either route in about four months, or only 
three round trips in a whole year. 

In spite of the length and in spite of the difficulties of this 
transportation, I can tell you that in two and a half months 
we already have a large number of bombers and pursuit 
planes, manned by American pilots and crews which are now - 
in daily contact with the enemy in the south-west Pacific. 
And thousands of American troops are today in that area 
engaged in operations not only in the air but on the ground 
as well. 

In this battle area Japan has had an obvious initial advan- 
tage. For she could fly even her short-range planes to the 
points of attack by using many stepping stones open to her— 
bases in a multitude of Pacific islands and also bases on the 
China coast, the Indo-China coast and in Thailand and 
Malaya. Japanese troop transports could go south from 
Japan and from China through the narrow China Sea, which 
can be protected by Japanese planes throughout its whole 
length. 

I ask you to look at your maps again, particularly at that 
portion of the Pacific Ocean lying west of Hawaii. Before 
this war even started the Philippine Islands were already sur- 
rounded on three sides by Japanese power. On the west, the 
China side, the Japanese were in possession of the coast of 
China and the coast of Indo-China, which had been yielded 
to them by the Vichy French. On the north are the islands 
of Japan themselves, reaching down almost to northern 
Luzon. On the east are the mandated islands—which Japan 
had occupied exclusively, and had fortified in absolute viola- 
tion of her written word—islands that lie between Hawaii 
and the Philippines. 

These islands, hundreds of them, appear only as dots on 
most maps or do not appear at all. But they cover a large 
strategic area. Guam lies in the middle of them—a lone out- 
post which we had never fortified. 

Under the Washington treaty of 1921 we had solemnly 
agreed not to add to the fortification of the Philippines. We 
had no safe naval base there, so we could not use the islands 
for extensive naval operations. 

Immediately after this war started the Japanese forces 
moved down on either side of the Philippines to numerous 
points south of them—thereby completely encircling the 
Philippines from north and south and east and west. 


Wuy No REinNFORCEMENTS ARE SENT 
TO PHILIPPINES 


It is that complete encirclement, with control of the air by 
Japanese land-based aircraft, which has prevented us from 
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sending substantial reinforcements of men and materials to 
the gallant defenders of the Philippines. For forty years 
it has always been our strategy—a strategy born of neces- 
sity—that in the event of a full-scale attack on the islands by 
Japan we should fight a delaying action, attempting to re- 
tire slowly into Bataan Peninsula and Corregidor. 

We knew that the war as a whole would have to be 
fought and won by a process of attrition against Japan itself. 
We knew all along that, with our greater resources, we 
could ultimately outbuild Japan and overwhelm her on sea 
and on land and in the air. We knew that, to obtain our 
objective, many varieties of operations would be necessary in 
areas other than the Philippines. 

Now, nothing that has occurred in the last two months 
has caused us to revise this basic strategy—except that the 
defense put up by General MacArthur has magnificently ex- 
ceeded the previous estimates of endurance; and he and his 
men are gaining eternal glory therefor. 

MacArthur’s army of Filipinos and Americans, and the 
forces of the United Nations in China, in Burma and the 
Netherlands East Indies are all together fulfilling the same 
essential task. They are making Japan pay an increasingly 
terrible price for her ambitious attempts to seize control of 
the whole Asiatic world. Every Japanese transport sunk off 
Java is one less transport that they can use to carry rein- 
forcements to their army opposing General MacArthur in 
Luzon. 

It has been said that Japanese gains in the Philippines 
were made possible only by the success of their surprise at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. I tell you that this is not so. 

Even if the attack had not been made, your map will show 
that it would have been a hopeless operation for us to send 
the fleet to the Philippines through thousands of miles of 
ocean, while all those island bases were under the sole con- 
trol of the Japanese. 

The consequences of the attack on Pearl Harbor—serious 
as they were—have been wildly exaggerated in other ways. 
These exaggerations come originally from Axis propagan- 
dists; but they have been repeated, I regret to say, by Ameri- 
cans in and out of public life. 


AssAILs WHISPERS THAT AID PROPAGANDA 
OF THE ENEMY 


You and I have the utmost contempt for Americans who, 
since Pearl Harbor, have whispered or announced “off the 
record” that there was no longer any Pacific Fleet—that 
the fleet was all sunk or destroyed on December 7—that 
more than a thousand of our planes were destroyed on the 
ground. They have suggested slyly that the government has 
withheld the truth about casualties—that eleven or twelve 
thousand men were killed at Pearl Harbor instead of the 
figures as officially announced. They have even served the 
enemy propagandists by spreading the incredible story that 
shiploads of bodies of our honored American dead were 
about to arrive in New York Harbor to be put into a com- 
mon grave. 

Almost every Axis broadcast—Berlin, Rome, Tokio— 
directly quotes Americans who, by speech or in the press, 
make damnable misstatements such as these. 

The American people realize that in many cases details 
of military operations cannot be disclosed until we are abso- 
lutely certain that the announcement will not give to the 
enemy military information which he does not already 
possess. 

Your government has unmistakable confidence in your 
ability to hear the worst, without flinching or losing heart. 


You must, in turn, have complete confidence that your gov- 
ernment is keeping nothing from you except information 
that will help the enemy in his attempt to destroy us. In a 
democracy there is always a solemn pact of truth between 
government and the people; but there must also always be 
a full use of discretion—and that word “discretion” applies 
to the critics of government as well. 

This is war. The American people want to know, and 
will be told, the general trend of how the war is going. But 
they do not wish to help the enemy any more than our 
fighting forces do; and they will pay little attention to the 
rumor-mongers and the poison peddlers in our midst. 

To pass from the realm of rumor and poison to the field 
of facts: The number of our officers and men killed in the 
attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7 was 2,340, and the 
number wounded was 946. Of all of the combatant ships 
based on Pearl Harbor—battleships, heavy cruisers, light 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers and submarines—only 
three are permanently put out of commission. 

Very many of the ships of the Pacific fleet were not even 
in Pearl Harbor. Some of those that were there were hit 
very slightly; and others that were damaged have either 
rejoined the fleet by now or are still undergoing repairs. 
And when those repairs are completed, the ships will be 
more efficient fighting machines than they were before. 

The report that we lost more than a thousand planes at 
Pearl Harbor is as baseless as the other weird rumors. The 
Japanese do not know just how many planes they destroyed 
that day, and I am not going to tell them. But I can say 
that to date—and including Pearl Harbor—we have des- 
troyed considerably more Japanese planes than they have 
destroyed of ours. 

We have most certainly suffered losses—from Hitler’s 
U-boats in the Atlantic as well as from the Japanese in the 
Pacific—and we shall suffer more of them before the turn 
of the tide. But, speaking for the United States of America, 
let me say once and for all to the people of the world: We 
Americans have been compelled to yield ground, but we 
will regain it. We and the other United Nations are com- 
mitted to the destruction of the militarism of Japan and Ger- 
many. We are daily increasing our strength. Soon, we and 
not our enemies, will have the offensive; we, not they, will 
win the final battles; and we, not they, will make the final 
peace. 

Conquered nations in Europe know what the yoke of the 
Nazis is like. And the people of Corea and of Manchuria 
know in their flesh the harsh despotism of Japan. All of the 
people of Asia know that if there is to be an honorable and 
decent future for any of them or any of us, that future de- 
pends on victory by the United Nations over the forces of 
Axis enslavement. 

If a just and durable peace is to be attained, or even if 
all of us are merely to save our own skins, there is one 
thought for us here at home to keep uppermost—the ful- 
fillment of our special task of production. Uninterrupted 
production—I stress that word “uninterrupted.” 

Germany, Italy and Japan are very close to their maxi- 
mum output of planes and guns and tanks and ships. The 
United Nations are not—especially the United States of 
America. 

Our first job then is to build up production—uninterrupted 
production—so that the nations can maintain control of the 
seas and attain control of the air—not merely a slight su- 
periority but an overwhelming superiority. 

On January 6 of this year I set certain definite goals of 
production for airplanes, tanks, guns and ships. The Axis 
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propagandists called them fantastic. Tonight, nearly two 
months later, and after a careful survey of progress by Don- 
ald Nelson and others charged with the responsibility for our 
production, | can tell you that those goals will be attained. 


Nation Hirs Srrive In 
Autt-Outr War EFrort 


How 


In every part of the country experts in production and the 
men and women at work in the plants are giving loyal 
service. With few exceptions, labor, capital and farming 
realize that this is no time either to make undue profits or 
to gain special advantages, one over the other. 

We are calling for new plants and additions to old plants ; 
we are calling for plant conversion to war needs. We are 
seeking more men and more women to run them. We are 
working longer hours. We are coming to realize that one 
extra plane or extra tank or extra gun or extra ship com- 
pleted tomorrow may, in a few months, turn the tide on some 
distant battlefield; it may make the difference between life 
and death for some of our own fighting men. We know that 
if we lose this war it will be generations or even centuries 
before our conception of Democracy can live again. And we 
can lose this war only if we slow up our effort or if we waste 
our ammunition sniping at each other. 

Here are three high purposes for every American: 


1. We shall not stop work for a single day. If any dis- 
pute arises we shall keep on working while the dispute is 
solved by mediation, or conciliation or arbitration—until the 
war is won. 


2. We shall not demand special gains or special privi- 


leves or advantages for any one group or occupation. 


> 


3. We shall give up conveniences and modify the routine 
of our lives if our country asks us to do so. We will do it 
cheerfully, remembering that the common enemy seeks to 
destroy every home and every freedom in every part of our 
land. 

‘This generation of Americans has come to realize, with a 
present and personal realization, that there is something 
larger and more important than the life of any individual 
or of any individual group—something for which a man will 
Sacrifice, and gladly sacrifice, not only his pleasures, not 
on!y his goods, not only his associations with those he loves, 
but his life itself. In time of crisis, when the future is in 
the balance, we come to understand, with full recognition 
and devotion, what this nation is, and what we owe to it. 

‘The Axis propagandists have tried in various evil ways to 
destroy our determination and our morale. Failing in that, 
they are now trying to destroy our confidence in our own 
They say that the British are finished—that the 
Russians and the Chinese are about to quit. Patriotic and 
sensible Americans will reject these absurdities. And in- 
steid of listening to any of this crude propaganda, they 
will recall some of the things that Nazis and Japanese have 
said and are still saying about us. 

Ever since this nation became the arsenal of democracy— 
ever since enactment of lend-lease—there has been one per- 
sistent theme through all Axis propaganda. 

This theme has been that Americans are admittedly rich, 
and that Americans have considerable industrial power— 
but that Americans are soft and decadent, that they can not 
and will not unite and work and fight. 

Irom Berlin, Rome and ‘Tokio we have been described 
as a nation of weaklings—‘playboys’”—who would hire Brit- 
ish soldiers, or Russian soldiers, or Chinese soldiers to do our 
fighting for us. 

Let them repeat that now! 
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Let them tell that to General MacArthur and his men. 

Let them tell that to the sailors who today are hitting hard 
in the far waters of the pacific. 

Let them tell that to the boys in the flying fortresses. 

Let them tell that to the marines! 

The United Nations constitute an association of inde- 
pendent peoples of equal dignity and equal importance. The 
United Nations are dedicated to a common cause. We share 
equally and with equal zeal the anguish and the awful sacri- 
fices of war. In the partnership of our common enterprise, 
we must share in a unified plan in which all of us must 
play our several parts, each of us being equally indispensable 
and dependent one on the other. 

We have unified command and co-operation and comrade- 
ship. 

We Americans will contribute unified production and uni- 
fied acceptance of sacrifice and of effort. That means a na- 
tional unity that can know no limitations of race or creed or 
selfish politics. The American people expect that much from 
themselves. And the American people will find ways and 
means of expressing their determination to their enemies, 
including the Japanese admiral who has said that he will 
dictate the terms of peace here in the White House. 

We of the United Nations are agreed on certain broad 
principles in the kind of peace we seek. The Atlantic Charter 
applies not only to the parts of the world that border the 
Atlantic but to the whole world; disarmament of agres- 
sors, self-determination of nations and peoples, and the four 
freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want and freedom from fear. 

The British and the Russian people have known the full 
fury of Nazi onslaught. There have been times when the 
fate of London and Moscow was in serious doubt. But there 
was never the slightest question that either the British or 
the Russians would yield. And today all the United Nations 
salute the superb Russian Army as it celebrates the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of its first assembly. 

Though their homeland was overrun, the Dutch people 
are still fighting stubbornly and powerfully overseas. 

The great Chinese people have suffered grievous losses; 
Chungking has been almost wiped out of existence—yet it 
remains the capital of an unbeatable China. 

That is the conquering spirit which prevails throughout 
the United Nations in this war. 

The task that we Americans now face will test us to the 
uttermost. 

Never before have we been called upon for such a 
prodigious effort. Never before have we had so little time 
in which to do so much. 

“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 

Tom Paine wrote those words on a drum-head by the light 
of a campfire. That was when Washington’s little army of 
ragged, rugged men was retreating across New Jersey, hav- 
ing tasted naught but defeat. 

And General Washington ordered that these great words 
written by Tom Paine be read to the men of every regiment 
in the Continental Army, and this was the assurance given 
to the first American armed forces: 

“The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in 
this crisis, shrink from the service of their country; but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of man and 
women. ‘Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the harder the sacrifice, 
the more glorious the triumph.” 

So spoke Americans in the year 1776. 

So speak Americans today! 


Winston Churchill 
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The Struggle for Life 


“WE SHALL NOT FAIL NOW” 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Broadcast from London on February 15, 1942 


EARLY six months have passed since at the end of 
August I made a broadcast directly to my fellow- 
countrymen. It is therefore worth while looking 

back over this half year of struggle for life, for that is what 
it has been and what it is, to see what has happened to our 
fortunes and to our prospects. 

At that time ir. August I had the pleasure of meeting the 
President of the United States and drawing up with him 
the declaration of British and American policy which has 
become known to the world as the Atlantic Charter. We 
also settled a number of other things about the war, some of 
which have had an important influence upon its course. 

In those days we met on the terms of a hard-pressed com- 
batant, seeking assistance from a great friend who was, how- 
ever, only a benevolent neutral. In those days the Germans 
seemed to be tearing the Russian armies to pieces and striv- 
ing on with growing momentum to Leningrad, to Moscow, 
to Rostov and even farther into the heart of Russia. 

It was thought a very daring assertion when the President 
declared that the Russian armies would hold out until the 
Winter. You may say that the military men of all countries, 
friend, foe and neutral alike, were very doubtful whether 
this would come true. 

As for us, our British resources were stretched to the ut- 
most. We had already been for more than a whole year 
absolutely alone in the struggle with Hitler and Mussolini. 
We had to be ready to meet a German invasion of our own 
island. We had to defend Egypt, the Nile Valley and the 
Suez Canal. Above all, we had to bring in the food, raw 
materials and finished munitions across the Atlantic in the 
teeth of the German and Italian U-boats and aircraft, with- 
out which we could not live, without which we could not 
wage war. We have to do all this still. 

It seemed our duty in those August days to do everything 
in our power to help the Russian people to meet the prodigi- 
ous onslaught which had been launched against them. 

It is little enough we have done for Russia, considering all 
she has done to beat Hitler and for the common cause. In 
these circumstances we British have no means whatever of 
providing effectively against a new war with Japan. Such 
was the outlook when I talked with President Roosevelt in 
the middle of August on board the good ship Prince of 
Wales, now, alas! sunk beneath the waves. 

It is true that our position in August, 1941, seemed vastly 
better than it had been a year earlier in 1940, when France 
had just been beaten into the awful prostration in which she 
now lies, when we were almost entirely unarmed in our own 
island and when it looked as if Egypt and all the Middle 
East would be conquered by the Italians, who still held 
Abyssinia and had newly driven us out of British Somaliland. 

Compared with those days of 1940, when all the world ex- 
cept ourselves thought we were down and out forever, the 
situation the President and I surveyed in August, 1941, was 
an enormous improvement. Still, when you looked at it 
bluntly and squarely, with the United States neutral and 
fiercely divided, with the Russian armies falling back with 
grievous losses, with the German military power triumphant 
and unscathed, with the Japanese menace assuming an uglier 


shape each day, it certainly seemed a very bleak and anxious 
scene. 

How do matters stand now? ‘Taking it all in all, are our 
chances of survival better or are they worse than in August, 
1941? How is it with the British Empire or Commonwealth 
of Nations? Are we up or down? What has happened to 
the principles of freedom and decent civilization for which 
we are fighting? Are they making headway or are they in 
greater peril? 

Let us take the rough with the smooth. Let us put the 
good and bad side by side and let us try to see exactly where 
we are. 

The first and greatest of events is that the United States 
is now unitedly and whole-heartedly in the war with us. The 
other day I crossed the Atlantic again to see President Roose- 
velt. This time we met not only as friends but as comrades 
standing side by side and shoulder to shoulder in a battle for 
dear life and dearer honor in the common cause and against 
the common foe. 

When I survey and compute the power of the United 
States and its vast resources and feel that they are now in 
it with us, with the British Commonwealth of Nations all 
together, however long it lasts, till death or victory, I can- 
not believe there is any other fact in the whole world which 
can compare with that. That is what I have dreamed of, 
aimed at and worked for and now it has come to pass. 

But there is another fact, in some ways more immediately 
effective. The Russian armies have not been defeated. They 
have not been torn to pieces. The Russian peoples have not 
been conquered or destroyed. Leningrad and Moscow have 
not been taken. The Russian armies are in the field. They 
are not holding the line of the Urals or the line of the Volga. 
They are advancing victoriously, driving the foul invaders 
from that native soil they have guarded so bravely and loved 
so well. 

More than that, for the first time they have broken the 
Hitler legend. Instead of the easy victories and abundant 
booty which he and his hordes had gathered in the west, he 
found in Russia so far only disaster, failure, the shame of 
unspeakable crimes, the slaughter or loss of vast numbers 
of German soldiers and the icy wind that blows across the 
Russian snows. 

Here then are two tremendous fundamental facts which 
will in the end dominate the world situation and make vic- 
tory possible in a form never possible before. 

But there is another heavy and terrible side to the account 
and this must be set in the balance against these inestimable 
gains. 

Japan has plunged into the war and is ravaging the beau- 
tiful, fertile, prosperous and densely populated lands of the 
Far East. It would never have been in the power of Great 
Britain, while fighting Germany and Italy, two nations 
long-hardened and prepared for war, while fighting in the 
North Sea, in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic; it would 
never have been in our power to defend the Pacific and the 
Far East single-handed against the onslaught of Japan. 

We have only just been able to keep our heads above water 
at home. Only by a narrow margin have we brought in 
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the food and the supplies. Only by so little have we held our 
own in the Nile Valley and the Middle East. 

~ The Mediterranean is closed and all our transports have 
to go round the Cape of Good Hope, each ship making only 
three voyages in the year. Not a ship, not an airplane, not a 
tank, not an anti-tank gun or an anti-aircraft gun has stood 
idle. Everything we have has been deployed either against the 
enemy or awaiting his attack. 

We are struggling hard in the Libyan desert, where per- 
haps another serious battle will soon be fought. We have to 
provide for the safety and order of liberated Abyssinia, of 
conquered Eritrea, of Palestine, of liberated Syria and re- 
deemed Iraq and of our new ally, Persia. 

A ceaseless stream of ships, men and materials has flowed 
from this country for a year and a half in order to build up 
and sustain our armies in the Middle East, which guard these 
vast regions on either side of the Nile Valley. We had to do 
our best to give substantial aid to Russia. We gave it to her 
in her darkest hour and we must not fail in our undertaking 
now. 

How then, in this posture, gripped and held and battered 
as we were, could we have provided for the safety of the Far 
East against such an avalanche of fire and steel as has been 
hurled upon us by Japan? Always, my friends, this thought 
overhung our minds. 

There was, however, one hope and one hope only, namely 
that if Japan entered the war with her allies, Germany and 
Italy, the United States would come in on our side, thus far 
more than repairing the balance. For this reason I have been 
most careful all these many months not to give any provoca- 
tion to Japan and to put up with Japanese encroachments, 
dangerous though they were, so that if possible whatever hap- 
pened we should not find ourselves forced to face this new 
enemy alone. 

1 could not be sure that we should succeed in this policy 
but it has come to pass. Japan has struck her felon blow and 
a new, far greater champion has drawn the sword of implac- 
able vengeance against her and on our side. 

I shall frankly state to you that I did not believe it was 
in the interests of Japan to burst into war both upon the 
British Empire and the United States. I thought it would be 
a very irrational act. Indeed, when you remember that they 
did not attack us after Dunkerque, when we were so much 
weaker, when our hopes of United States help were of the 
most slender character and when we were all alone, I could 
hardly believe that they would commit what seemed to be a 
mad act. 

Tonight the Japanese are triumphant. They shout their 
exaltation round the world. We suffer. We are taken aback. 
We are hard pressed but I am sure even in this dark hour 
that criminal madness will be the verdict which history will 
pronounce upon the authors of Japanese aggression after the 
events of 1942 and 1943 have been inscribed upon its somber 
pages. 

The immediate deterrent which the United States exer- 
cised upon Japan, apart, of course, from the measureless re- 
sources of the American union, was the dominant American 
battle fleet in the Pacific which, with the naval forces we 
could spare, confronted Japanese aggression with a shield of 
superior sea power. 

But, my friends, by an act of sudden violent surprise, long 
calculated, balanced and prepared and delivered under the 
crafty cloak of negotiations, the shield of sea power, which 
protected the fair lands and islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
was for the time being, and only for the time being, dashed 
to the ground. 

Into the gap thus opened rushed the invading armies of 


Japan. We were exposed to the assault of a warrior race of 
nearly 80,000,000 with a large output of modern weapons, 
whose warlords had been planning and scheming for this day 
and looking forward to it, perhaps, for twenty years, while 
all the time oyr good people on both sides of the Atlantic 
were prating about perpetual peace and cutting down each 
other’s navies in order to set a good example. 

The overthrow for a while of British and United States 
seapower in the Pacific was like the breaking of some mighty 
dam. The long-gathered, pent-up waters rushed down the 
peaceful valley, carrying ruin and devastation forward on 
their foam and spreading their inundations far and wide. 

No one must underrate any more the gravity and efficiency 
of the Japanese war machine. Whether in the air or upon 
the sea, or man to man on land they have already proved 
themselves to be formidable, deadly and, I am sorry to say, 
barbarous antagonists. 

This proves a hundred times over that there never was 
the slightest chance, even though we had been much better 
prepared in many ways than we were, of our standing up to 
them alone while we had Nazi Germany at our throats and 
Fascist Italy at our belly. 

This proves something else and this should be a comfort 
and reassurance. We can now measure the wonderful 
strength of the Chinese people, who, under Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, have single-handed fought this hideous 
Japanese aggressor for four and a half years and left him 
bafled and dismayed. 

This they have done although they were a people whose 
whole philosophy for many ages was opposed to war and 
warlike arts and who in their agony were caught ill-armed, 
ill-supplied with munitions and hopelessly out-matched in the 
alr. 

We must not underrate the power and malice of our latest 
foe. But neither must we underrate the gigantic, overwhelm- 
ing forces which now stand in the line with us in this world 
struggle for freedom and which, once they have developed 
their full natural, inherent power, whatever has happened 
in the meanwhile, will be found pretty capable of squaring 
all accounts and setting all things right for a good long time 
to come. 

You know, I have never prophesied to you, or promised 
smooth and easy things. And now all I have to offer is hard, 
adverse war for many months ahead. I must warn you, as 
I warned the House of Commons before they gave me their 
generous vote of confidence a fortnight ago, that many mis- 
fortunes, severe torturing losses, remorseless and gnawing 
anxieties lie before us. 

To our British folk these may seem even harder to bear 
when they are at a great distance than when the savage Hun 
was shattering our cities and we all felt in the midst of the 
battle ourselves. But the same qualities which brought us 
through the awful jeopardy of the Summer of 1940 and its 
long Autumn and Winter bombardment from the air will 
bring us through this other new ordeal, though it may be 
more costly and will certainly be longer. 

One fault, one crime and one crime only can rob the 
United Nations and the British people, upon whose con- 
stancy this grand alliance came into being, of the victory upon 
which their lives and honor depend: a weakening in our pur- 
pose and therefore in our unity. That is the mortal crime. 
Whoever is guilty of that crime or of bringing it about in 
others, of him let it be said that it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck and he were cast into 
the sea. 

Last Autumn when Russia was in her most dire peril, 
when vast numbers of her soldiers had been killed or taken 
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prisoner, when one-third of her whole munitions capacity lay, 
as it still lies, in Nazi German hands, when Kiev fell and the 
foreign Ambassadors were ordered out of Moscow, the Rus- 
sian people did not fall to bickering among themselves. They 
just stood together and worked and fought all the harder. 
They did not lose trust in their leaders. They did not try 
to break up their government. Hitler had hoped to find Quis- 
lings and fifth columnists in the wide regions he overran and 
among the unhappy masses who fell into his power. He 
looked for them. He searched for them but he found none. 

The system upon which the Soviet Government is founded 
is very different from ours or from that of the United States. 
However that may be, the fact remains that Russia received 
blows which her friends feared and her foes believed were 
mortal and through preserving national unity and persever- 
ing undaunted Russia has had the marvelous comeback for 
which we thank God now. 

In the English-speaking world we rejoice in free institu- 
tions. We have free Parliaments and a free press. It is the 
way of life we have been used to. This is the way of life we 
are fighting to defend. 

But it is the duty of all who take part in those free insti- 
tutions to make sure that the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords have done and will, I doubt not, do, that 
the national executive government in time of war have a 
solid foundation on which to stand and on which to act; 
that the misfortunes and mistakes of war are not exploited 
against them; that while they are kept up to the mark by 
helpful and judicious criticism or advice, they are not de- 
prived of the persisting power to run through a period of bad 


times and many cruel vexations and come out on the other 
side and get to the top of the hill. 

Tonight I speak to you at home. I speak to you in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, for whose safety we will strain 
every nerve, to our loyal friends in India and Burma, to our 
gallant allies, the Dutch and Chinese, and to our kith and 
kin in the United States, I speak to you all under the shadow 
of a heavy and far-reaching military defeat. 

It is a British and Imperial defeat. Singapore has fallen. 
All the Malay Peninsula has been overrun. Other dangers 
gather about us elsewhere and none of the dangers which 
we have hitherto successfully withstood at home and in the 
East are in any way diminished. 

This, therefore, is one of those moments when the British 
race and nation can show their quality and their genius. 
This is one of those moments when it can draw from the 
heart of misfortune the vital impulse of victory. 

Here is the moment to display that calm and poise, com- 
bined with grim determination which not so long ago brought 
us out of the very jaws of death. Here is another occasion 
to show, as so often in our long story, that we can meet re- 
verses with dignity and with renewed acceptance of strength. 

We must remember that we are no longer alone. We are 
in the midst of a great company. Three-quarters of the 
human race are now moving with us. The whole future of 
mankind may depend upon our action and upon our conduct. 
So far we have not failed. We shall not fail now. Let us 
move forward steadfastly together into the storm and through 
the storm. 


“Let Us Do More Proposing Than Opposing” 


“BRING GEN. MacARTHUR HOME” 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential Candidate in 1940 
At the Lincoln birthday dinner of the Middlesex Club in Boston, February 12, 1942 


E have met here tonight to honor the memory of 
\ Abraham Lincoln, who guided our people through 

the hardships and suffering of a war between the 
States and left us the heritage of a united nation. 

Today the nation again is confronted with one of the 
great crises of its history. It is particularly important for us, 
the Republicans, to remember that Lincoin’s sufficiently dif- 
ficult task was made vastly more difficult by purely negative 
opposition and criticism. For we of the party of Lincoln now 
stand in the minority in our national politics. Traditionally 
the role of the minority is one of negation—of all-out op- 
position. What the party in power stands for, the party out 
of power is against. 

Almost it may be said, whatever the issue, whatever the 
method, whatever the emergency, the attitude of the minor- 
ity has been that those in power are notoriously incompetent 
and grievously wrong. I do not exaggerate when I assert 
this. 

Now the strategy of this minority attitude of continual 
negation is based on the assumption that the majority, being 
composed of human beings, must ultimately commit an error. 
When it does so there is the fond dream that the public gaze 
will shift to the minority, standing there in its habitual op- 
position role, vindicated at last. And if the issue be grave 
and the error sufficiently consequential, the public, it is 
hoped, will applaud the minority for its acumen and reward 
it for its perseverance. 

Now I believe the mistakes of any great political party, en- 
trusted with the responsibilities of the American Govern- 
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ment, in times of a national emergency, are inevitably less 
than in normal times. For the emergency itself often deter- 
mines a course which any party in power would follow. So 
as a matter of practical politics, when you always oppose, 
under such circumstances, you take the short odds. 

Furthermore, and this is more important, such a policy 
permits the majority to dictate not only its own, but its op- 
position’s course. It can establish its policies with the assured- 
ness that the minority will show up punctiliously on the other 
side. It can clean the tree of the best apples, knowing that 
the minority will run to get the blemished fruit. A program 
that cares for nothing and strives for nothing except to show 
that the majority is mistaken and untrustworthy, never has 
impressed me as being worthy of public confidence, even in 
ordinary times. It is politics in its dullest and most unworthy 
aspect. 

Now, I recognize the merits of intelligent debate and be- 
lieve in the right of protest and criticism. But I do not in- 
tend in the formation of my opinion to be chained by a need 
to oppose any more than I intend to be rendered innocuous 
by a need to acquiesce. A man or a party that is under a 
compulsion either to agree or to disagree is a controll? 
or party. I want to be a free mind. Now I - 
lican party to be a free party—free to . 
cies; free to stand on the side of sound 
whoever may espouse it or whoever may 

I see no way of preserving the princi 
Republican party stands, except by presei 
of which it is a part. Now, unfortunately 
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who are imbued with the partisanship that blinds them to all 
other considerations. ‘They would, perhaps unconsciously, 
risk even national defeat in order to discomfort the party in 
power. 

But there are many more who would simply follow a pas- 
sive course. They go along. They vote the necessary war 
powers. But they counsel that the Republican party should 
not develop an affirmative program at this time. It should 
await the inevitable reaction from this war. They draw at- 
tention to the annoyances of war. They point to the high 
taxes and the enormous national debt. They recall the throw- 
back to intense nationalism which followed the first World 
War. They insist that the United States, in the grief and 
the distress and inconvenience that must be a consequence 
of the present conflict, will turn from the party in power. 
And they believe, therefore, that the Republican party will 
then come back into office on an inheritance of discontent. 

I have no faith in such a theory. 

We have reached a point in public enlightenment where 
I am sure the people will see through such narrow self- 
interest and give it its just due. But even if I thought it 
would work, I would still be against such a course. For I 
would not see the United States of the future made up of the 
backwash of the past. I would not have my party rely on the 
logic of luck or the calculus of expediency. I would not have 
the party of Abraham Lincoln merely “going along” when 
freedom itself is at stake. 

‘To the Republican party I would say, let us not use mag- 
nifying glasses solely to seek flaws in the program of the 
majority, but let us focus the lens on our own program as 
well and adjust it directly on the national welfare. For the 
two-party system can be preserved only if the Republican 
party becomes and remains a constructive force. Let us do 
more proposing than opposing. Let us exercise our freedom 
by developing our own policies. Let us work to put every 
resource of this great nation into the struggle for victory. 
Let us sacrifice every partisan advantage, if that is necessary, 
to win this war. Let us venture all, for all is at stake. 

Many people are impatient—and justly impatient—with 
the conduct of the war. It has not opened auspiciously. 
Pearl Harbor undoubtedly stands as the greatest naval re- 
versal of our history, and there was added to it the loss of 
many of our air resources of the Pacific. But we have the 
strength and we have fortitude to sustain initial defeat. It 
is not new in our history that our entry into warfare has been 
accompanied by disaster. In the first battle of the Revolution 
our Army was driven from Breed’s Hill. Almost the earliest 
news of our War of 1812 told of Hull’s ignominious sur- 
render of Detroit. The War for the Union began with the 
debacle of Bull Run. 

In all of these instances, defeat proved salutary, and 
awakened the nation to the gravity of the conflict. Such, I 
hope, will be the case of Pearl Harbor. For in spite of the 
tragic waste of men and materials, it may have the advantage 
of really stiffening us to the knowledge that this struggle is 
no mere paper war; that its end will be no rah, rah, easy 
American victory. 

Let’s take a look at the balance sheet of this war to date. 
There are things on the credit side. And I like to believe 
that the party of which I am a member is in a measure re- 
sponsible for some of these credits. President Roosevelt, after 
twenty months of insistent demand, has at last appointed a 
supreme director of industrial production and so has un- 
leashed our great productive capacity. And now our airplane 
production is not just talk. We shall not meet this year the 
extravagant predictions that official quarters have made. But 
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I have every reason to believe that our industry will pro- 
duce at least 50,000 aircraft engines this year. The Ad- 
ministration has finally realized that planes are useless unless 
brought into contact with the enemy. And by the end of 
June pilots will be in training at the rate of about 40,000 a 
year. The $5,000,000,000 automobile industry is being con- 
verted almost overnight to war production. 

And this year we shall launch 6,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping, more than the whole merchant fleet of Japan. These 
ships will be an auxiliary arm of our naval forces. Our pro- 
duction of tanks has been tremendously accelerated. Our 
large-scale manufacture of guns and ammunition is beginning 
to function. —The Japanese bombs that fell on Pearl Harbor 
brought realization of what we have long advocated: that 
America can become strong and remain free only through 
production. So, at last, the mainsprings of American in- 
dustry have been touched off and it is in motion. 

These things we may be glad of. 

Now let’s look at the debit side. It is, of course, in rela- 
tion to this side that the Republican party can be most use- 
ful. For we can exercise our influence to bring about correc- 
tion of abuses and mistakes. And that influence will be great 
if the people of the country are convinced that our criticism 
is honest and our remedies constructive. 

There is no need to say more about the well-nigh in- 
credible lack of alertness at Pearl Harbor. Nor the lack of 
awareness in Washington that the command in Pearl Harbor 
was not alert. There is no need, either, to point out the pre- 
posterously ineffectual manner in which the government’s 
labor policy—if anything so vacillating can be called a policy 
—has been handled. The country is well aware of it. 

That problem will not be solved by temporary expedience 
nor will it be solved by plans for labor peace in which the 
President of the United States acts as arbitrator of jurisdic- 
tional differences between rival unions. In times such as 
these the President has not the time or the strength to give 
attention to each individual problem; nor is it proper that he 
should. The confusion in the labor situation arises from the 
same cause as the confusion which we had so long in the 
industrial field: the inability of this Administration to under- 
stand that effective executives know how to delegate author- 
ity. 
The next great need in the organization and smooth run- 
ning of our defense program is the appointment of an individ- 
ual respected by labor to deal with labor problems. In other 
words, we need a Bevin, not a Perkins. 

On the debit side we have the startling fact that the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, no longer is completely 
entrusted with full authority in the handling and the enun- 
ciation of the government’s foreign policy. In his place, how- 
ever, Secretary of the Navy Knox has come forward as a 
ready volunteer. It is to be recalled that this doughty public 
servant was assuring the nation in the morning papers of 
Sunday, December 7, 1941, in bold headlines, that “the 
Navy is ready.” It was on that very afternoon that the radio 
frantically broadcast the news of Pearl Harbor. 

In his spokesman’s role (whether self-assumed or ad- 
ministration inspired), Mr. Knox made known to the other 
nations that we were fighting Hitler first, which meant we 
could not be so concerned about the affairs in the Far East. 
Such gratuitous comment could not be expected to serve our 
best interests or encourage our associates battling against the 
aggression of Japan. 

Mr. Knox subsequently has found out that we are fighting 
everywhere. It is to be hoped that he will hereafter confine 
his attentions to that fighting and leave statements of policy 
in regard to other nations to our Secretary of State. The 
country, irrespective of party, and the world outside has con- 
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fidence in Mr. Hull. Mr. Knox is another matter, even 
under censorship. 

Economic warfare, though not as glamorous as military 
warfare, is almost as important and is inherently related to 
the conduct of the affairs of state. Recently, the Presi- 
dent transferred its planning to a group under the direction 
of Vice President Wallace, thus further reducing the prestige 
and the effectiveness of the State Department. 

Organizations independent of the State Department have 
been set up within the government to collect information 
about and disseminate information to foreign countries. This 
again is a disorganizing influence in the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs. And it does not help to have the clearance of 
the statements by government officials and Cabinet Ministers 
affecting international problems put into the hands of Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish—however able-—instead of into the 
hands of the Secretary of State. 

In the case of production and labor the confusion has 
arisen from failure to appoint administrators. In the case of 
the State Department we see our most respected department 
of government gradually being destroyed by a process of 
nibbling at the authority of the administrator, whose office 
dates from the very inception of the country itself. And all 
because this Administration did not know and has not 
learned by experience the basic principles of organization. 

In forcing the necessary reforms in organization to correct 
these situations, Republicans will find God’s plenty to do. 
For the resultant confusion of these and similar failures 
permeates the entire government. 

Lincoln faced the same problem that the Administration 
faces today; but he learned. Again and again, he experienced 
the failures of divided Army leadership. Then he appointed 
Grant to supreme command, and unity of military move- 
ment was established. In a message to Congress he explained 
his reasoning. And I want to quote to you from that message 
of his: 

“Tt has been said that one bad general is better than two 
good ones; and the saying is true, if taken to mean no more 
than that an army is better directed by a single mind, though 
inferior, than by two superior ones at variance and cross- 
purposes with each other. And the same is true in all joint 
operations wherein those engaged can have none but a com- 
mon end in view, and can differ only as to the choice of 
means.” These were the words of Abraham Lincoln. 

I am not a military expert; I should not presume to tell 
trained military experts how to conduct this war. It is ob- 
vious, however, that there is unnecessary waste of effort, lack 
of mutual confidence and central “direction” among our vari- 
ous fighting forces. One thing stands out clearly to any man 
of experience. The Army and Navy are old services in this 
country’s history. As in any other established profession, they 
have collected deadwood, more perhaps than in any other 
profession, they have collected red tape. 

We are now engaged in fighting a modern war against 
the greatest exponents of modern warfare. Our older serv- 
ices, with, naturally, their oldest men at the top, have found 
it hard to change their old methods; hard to realize the value 
and proper use of new ones. The air force, on the other 
hand, is a relatively new branch of the armed forces; it has 
not had time to acquire much deadwood; by its very nature 
it has encouraged individual initiative—not discouraged it, 
as has been too often the case in the regimentation of the 
older services, particularly in the Army. It has the advantage 
over those services of being largely made up of young men 
whose whole experience has been that of modern warfare. 

Many of the men of the air service are bitter today. They 
say: “We are engaged in a war where the importance of the 
air forces has been demonstrated again and again! Yet air 


power is not being properly used. Congress has just voted 
large sums of money to build a gigantic air fleet. Training 
camps for pilots are springing up all over the country. But 
air officers have come up against stone walls of prejudice and 
ignorance in the War Department in the proper use of that 
fleet and those pilots. The man who offers constructive 
criticism risks court-martial.” And these airmen add bitterly, 
“The Navy still believes that an air bomber cannot sink a 
battleship.” 

I am not trying to argue that the air force is the most im- 
portant force. I speak of this feeling among air men only as 
an insistence that proper coordination of the air force seems 
lacking. That once more organization has failed. 

It seems fairly apparent even to an inexpert mind, that 
each of the services has a proper and important function; 
that each should fulfill that function to a common end. The 
government’s aim, therefore, should be to see that deadwood, 
red tape, jealousies and prejudices do not obstruct that end. 
To bring about effective cooperation one man should direct 
the military services. Ordinarily it might be hard, it might 
be almost impossible to find such a man. 

But as the last two months have proved, we have the man 
—the one man in all our forces who has learned from first 
hand, contemporary experience the value and the proper use 
of Army, Navy and air forces fighting together toward one 
end; the man who on Bataan Peninsula has accomplished 
what was regarded as the impossible by his brilliant tactical 
sense; the man who almost alone has given his fellow coun- 
trymen confidence and hope in the conduct of this war— 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

MacArthur has long known the nature of this war. In 
1933, when Chief of Staff, he foresaw the complete strategy 
of the Blitzkrieg as the method of modern warfare and so re- 
ported to the War Department. Steadily he carried on his 
fight against the opposition of Congress and of his fellow 
officers to convince them that the new war would demand a 
mechanized army; swift mobility of small units; and com- 
plete coordination of the air force for defense of coast lines, 
attack against ships and ground troops and for bombard- 
ment of supply lines. He argued that the new war would 
not be fought by an army or a navy or an air force, but by, 
and I want to quote from his report, “a nation at war, rather 
than a nation in arms” with the fighting forces “only the 
cutting edge”; he saw that a great proportion of the employ- 


able population would find its war duty in developing eco- © 


nomic and industrial resources for an adequate munitions 
supply and the sustenance of the civilian population; he 
pointed out that “any major war of the future will see ever; 
belligerent nation highly organized for the single purpose of 
victory.” 

Bring Douglas MacArthur home. Place him at the very 
top. Keep bureaucratic and political hands off him. Give 
him the responsibility and the power of coordinating all the 
armed forces of the nation to their most effective use. Put 
him in supreme command of our armed forces under the 
President. 

Then the people of the United States will have reason to 
hope that skill, not bungling and confusion, directs their ef- 
forts. 

My fellow Americans: Millions on millions are on the 
march with fanatical zeal and ruthless determination to blot 
out forever the ways of freedom everywhere. They will 
surely succeed unless all our resources are mobilized im- 
mediately and directed wisely. The day of phrase making 
and showmanship for those in government is past. The time 
for petty political opposition and negation is over. This is 
the day for tough and resolute men; this is the hour for 
patriotic men. 
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Dictators Don’t Laugh 


LAUGHTER IS THE GREAT LEVELER 


By DR. STEWART W. McCLELLAND, President, Lincoln Memorial University 
Delivered before the Lincoln Club of Los Angeles, February 12, 1942 


ODAY we are thinking more seriously of our Ameri- 

can institutions than ever before. Never has freedom 

seemed so priceless. Never has democracy seemed so 
dear. Never have dictators been so powerful and never has 
this country given more serious thought to the matter of the 
value of a dictatorial form of government. There has been 
a great deal of careless thinking and a great deal more of 
loose talk. Every one of us has had to listen to some one 
declaring that what this country needs is a dictator and many 
more. have uttered the opinion that we already have one. 
The fact of the matter is that our President does have dicta- 
torial powers but that does not make him a dictator. 

In times of crises we, a great republic, have delegated 
greater powers to our presidents than the constitution has 
bestowed upon them; but there is a certain quality of the 
American mind which will never permit a president, no mat- 
ter what may be his powers, to be a dictator. 

John Gunther tells of an incident which occurred when 
he was granted an audience with Mussolini. After the inter- 
view Mr. Gunther submitted his manuscript to Mussolini 
for his approval. In his news story Gunther had told of an 
incident which Mussolini had related with much laughter. 
Mussolini deleted the story with the comment, “Dictators 
don’t laugh.” 

| have never met a dictator, but I have read about them 
in the papers and I have studied about them in history. Can 
you picture Oliver Cromwell with a smile on his face? We 
are not surprised that the followers of such a man could call 
their children by such names as “Praise God Bare Bones!” 

The story is told of another dictator, Napoleon by name, 
who one evening after the battle of Austerlitz, had an en- 
gagement with a beautiful and charming Austrian lady of 
noble rank. And he talked till after midnight trying to show 
to her that he was the benefactor of the Austrians. What a 
way to spend an evening with a lady! Napoleon’s trouble 
was that he had no sense of proportion. 

Can you picture Hitler being called in as an after-dinner 
speaker? Have you ever heard Mussolini accused of being 
the life of the party? Do you suppose that seventy-five years 
from now men will be gathering together the jokes which 
our leading dictators have told? The one thing which keeps 
Mr. Roosevelt from being a dictator is the fact that he can 
laugh. And I say this even though we Republicans have 
elected him for the third term! Even in the midst of gigantic 
worries his humor seldom if ever forsakes him. 

Sut this is no apology for Mr. Roosevelt; it is rather, or at 
least | hope it to be, a study of the American mind. We are 
all the products of the pioneer and the frontier. It is only in 
rather recent years that we have been able to afford the 
luxury of paying for our entertainment. When the most of 
us here were boys we made our own fun and played our own 
vames instead of paying a large price to see some one else do 
it. We didn’t read our jokes in the Saturday Evening Post 
or the Reader's Digest; we heard them around the big pot- 
bellied stove in the country store, just as our fathers did be- 
The telling of stories and the “swapping of jokes” 
has been one of the greatest of all democratic institutions, 
and it has furthermore been one of the greatest stabilizing 
factors in the democracy. Laughter is the great leveler. In 

America the joker has been more than a court jester; he has 


tore us. 


been the king’s friend, where every man is a king. And in 
the kingdom of good humor the king and the jester are 
laughed with and laughed at, and that is what has kept us 
humble. Right now, what this country needs is not a good 
five-cent cigar. It needs a Will Rogers, a Mr. Dooley, or a 
Mark Twain! We need to laugh when it hurts too much 
even to smile; we need the sanity of laughter in a world 
screaming with pain. 

We have always had that balance which comes from see- 
ing all sides of a question, and as a nation we have prac- 
ticed the tolerance of understanding. Only a democracy can 
have a sense of humor. A few years ago the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority moved into the section of the country in which 
I live and threw a great dam across the Clinch River. It 
flooded all the low, level land of the Clinch and its tribu- 
taries, so that it was necessary to move out the farms, and 
those who dwelt in the small town, and they even moved 
out the small cities of the dead and at government expense 
erected new headstones. In a cemetery near the county seat 
of Union County, Tennessee, there now stands a new head- 
stone with this inscription: 


Major Allen Hurst 
Son of 
John and Elizabeth Thompson 
Hurst 
March 4, 1810 Tazewell Co. Va. 
May 26, 1873 
First Circuit Court Clerk 

of Union Co. 

During Reconstruction 
Days Robbed by the Carpet 
Baggers of 4000 acres 
of Land 
60 odd years later TV A 
confiscated Several 
Thousand acres of mineral 
Land left to his Grand 
Children 
Gone With The Wind 


There is not another country in the world which would 
recognize the individual rights to put on that tombstone the 
powerful protest of a fine rugged individualist! Such a na- 
tion does not breed dictators. We have had presidents with 
dictatorial powers before and when the emergency was over 
those powers were handed back to the people. The people 
did not have to wrest those powers from hands unwilling to 
give them back. Our rulers largely have been men of fine 
objective sense. 

In our own life time we can remember how the name 
“dictator” was applied to Woodrow Wilson. Whatever his 
powers may have been, he had the power to laugh at him- 
self and no dictator ever had that power; if he had, he 
could not have become a dictator. We have all chuckled at 
Wilson’s famous limerick: 


“For beauty I know I’m no star, 
There are those more handsome by far, 
But my face I don’t mind it, 
Because I’m behind it, 
It’s the folks out in front that I jar.” 


Stewart W. McClelland 
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If Mussolini or Hitler would only start laughing at them- 
selves, I’m certain they’d die laughing. And what a blessing 
that would be! 

Tonight we are celebrating the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln, who as President has been accused of being the greatest 
dictator who ever sat in the presidential chair. Friend, foe, 
and objective observer all agreed on this quality of the most 
complex character this country has ever produced; and when 
I say “this country” I am taking in far too little territory. 

Young John Hay recorded in his diary August 7, 1863: 
“The Tycoon is in fine whack. I have rarely seen him more 
serene and busy. He is managing this war, the draft, foreign 
relations, and planning a reconstruction of the Union all at 
once. I never knew with what tyrannous authority he rules 
the Cabinet until now. The most important things he decides 
and there is no comment. I am growing more and more 
convinced that the good of the country demands that he 
should be kept where he is till this thing is over. There is 
no man in the country so gritty and firm. I believe the hand 
of God placed him where he is. They are all working 
against him like braves, though, but don’t seem to make any- 
thing by it. I believe the people know what they want, and 
unless politics have grown in power and lost in principle, 
they will have it.” 

And on September 11, 1863, Hay wrote John Nicolay: 
“You may talk as you please of the abolition Cabinet direct- 
ing affairs from Washington; some well-meaning newspapers 
advise the President to keep his fingers out of the military 
pie, and all that sort of thing. The truth is, if he did, the 
pie would be a sorry mess. The old man sits here and 
wields like a backwoods Jupiter the bolts of war and the 
machinery of government with a hand equally steady and 
firm.” 

On October 31, 1863, a Washington correspondent re- 
ported to his paper: “Such a thing as a Cabinet Council has 
not been held since Mr. Lincoln became president. There 
have been Cabinet Meetings, but there have been no genuine 
consultations over the great questions of the day. The most 
important questions have been decided upon by the President 
in consultation only with one, or at the utmost, two of his 
constitutional advisers.” 

After Lincoln’s death Ralph Waldo Emerson said of him: 
“On the day of his death this simple Western Attorney, who 
according to one party was a vulgar joker and whom the 
doctrinaires among his own supporters accused of wanting 
every element of statesmanship, was the most absolute ruler 
in Christendom, and this solely by the hold his good humored 
sagacity had laid on the hearts and understanding of his 
countrymen. Nor was this all, for it appeared that he had 
drawn the great majority, not only of his own fellow-citi- 
zens, but of mankind also, to his side.” 

Emerson was speaking of a dictator who was the greatest 
exponent of freedom the world has ever known. A man of a 
marvelous sense of objectivity and tolerance. And yet Ben 
Wade would come blustering in and say to Lincoln, “You 
are the father of every military blunder that has been made 
during this war. This government is on the road to hell, sir, 
by reason of your obstinacy, and you are not a mile from 
there this minute.””’ What did this dictator do? Put him in 
irons? Start a blood purge? He just agreed with him, say- 
ing that his judgment of distance was about right! It was 
just a mile from the White House to the Capitol where 
Congress met! “His good humored sagacity” had saved him 
from a crisis. 

Lincoln the story-teller had that sense of proportion which 
makes the man of humor. To be a humorist one cannot have 
a one-track mind. He must be like Lincoln. He must know 


nD ta ddan 


that there are not merely two sides to a question, your side 
and my side; there is also the right side, which may be a far 
different matter. “His good humored sagacity” not only 
saved his sanity; it saved the nation. 


One evening | was giving an after-dinner speech and I 
told a perfectly good joke. Just two people laughed: one who 
had heard it before and one of those kindly souls who always 
laugh just to encourage the speaker. I stopped in the middle 
of the address and told them that old one, that a joke is kind 
of an intelligence test, and if they did not see the point that 
was not the fault of the joke; it was theirs. Everybody 
howled at my poorest attempts the rest of the evening. They 
were not going to be caught again. But what I was saying 
in jest is a profound fact. Only those of sound sense can see 
the point of a joke. 

The fact that every president from the time of Lincoln 
has tried to think of himself as another Lincoln is one of our 
greatest national safeguards. Carlyle once remarked: “Tell 
me whom you admire and I will tell you what manner of 
man you are, for you reveal the manner of man you would 
like to be.”” May this prophecy come true, “We all, behold- 
ing, shall be changed into His likeness.” 

Let us look at this humorist and his stories. There was 
never a time in the history of our republic when a president 
had so many court jesters. Petroleum V. Nasby, Artemus 
Ward, Sut Lovingood, The Disbanded Volunteer, Orpheus 
C. Kerr, with Mark Twain tip-toeing on the horizon— 
they laughed at him, they laughed for him, they laughed with 
him. And he laughed loudest of them all! They understood 
him and he understood them, for he was a teller of tall tales 
himself. A product of the frontier, he had been schooled in 
the only culture of the backwoods—the gift of narrative. He 
could use better than any one the clinching argument of an 
illustration. Schooled in the university of adversity he could 
recognize insincerity wherever he saw it. Did some one of 
his political friends ask for the appointment of some incom- 
petent to office, he heard again from Lincoln’s lips the famous 
“Jackass” story, told for generations by thousands of knee- 
slappers: 

Wunce they was a king, who hired him a prophet to 
prophet him his weather. And one day the king notioned to 
go fishin’ but the best fishin’ place was nigh onto where his 
best gal lived. So he aimed to wear him his best clothes. So 
he called in his prophet and he says, “Prophet, is hit a comin’ 
on to rain?” And the prophet says, “No, king, hit aint a 
comin’ on to rain, not even a sizzle-sozzle,” So the king he 
put on his best clothes and he got his fishin’ tackle, and he 
started down the road towards the fishin’ place and he met a 
farmer ridin’ a jackass. And the farmer says, “King, if ye 
aint aimin’ to get yore clothes wetted, ye’d best turn back 
for hit’s a comin’ on to rain, a trash-mover and a gulley- 
washer.” But the king drewed himself up and he says, 
“Farmer, I hired me a high-wage prophet to prophet me my 
weather and he ‘lows how hit hain’t a comin’ on to rain not 
even a frog-duster.” So the king he went a fishin’ and hit 
come on to rain, a clod-buster and a chunk-mover. And the 
king’s clothes wuz wetted and they shrunked on him, and 
the king’s best gal she seen him and laughed and the king 
was wroth and he went home and he throwed out his prophet 
and he says, “Farmer, I throwed out my other prophet and I 
aim to hire you to prophet me my weather from now 
on’ards.” And the farmer says, “King, I haint no prophet. 
All I done this evenin’ was to look at my jackass’ ears. For 
if hit’s a comin’ on to rain his ears lops down and the harder 
hit’s a comin’ on the lower they lays, and this evenin’ they 
was a layin’ and a loppia’.” And the king says, “Go home, 
farmer, I’ll hire me the jackass.” And that’s how it hap- 
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pened. And the jackasses have been a holdin’ down all the 
high wage governmint jobs ever since! 

I chance to be a member of our local draft board, and I 
would give a great deal if we had today a David Ross Locke 
who could write concerning the draft as he did in Lincoln’s 


time: “August 6, 1862. 


“I see in the papers last nite that the Government hez in- 
stitooted a draft, and that in a few weeks sum hundreds uv 
thousands uv peeceable citizens will be dragged to the tented 
ficld. 1 know not wat uthers may do, but ez for me, I cant 
go. Upon a rigid eggsaminashen uv my fizzlekle man, I find 
it wood be wus nor madnis for me to undertake a campane, 
to wit: 


1. I’m bald-headid, and hev bin obliged to wear a wig 
these 22 years. 

2. I hev dandruff in wat scanty hair still hangs around 
my venerable temples. 


3. I hev a kronic katarr. 


I hev lost, sence Stanton’s order to draft, the use uv 
wun eye entirely, and hev kronic inflammashen in the 
other. 


5. My teeth is all unsound, my palit ain’t eggsactly rite, 
and I hev hed bronkeetis 31 yeres last Joon. At pres- 
ent I hev a koff, the paroxisms uv wich is friteful to 


behold. 


6. I’m holler-chestid, am short-winded, and hev alluz hed 
pains in my back and side. 


7. I’m afflicted with kronic diarrear and kostivniss. The 
money I hev paid (or promist to pay) for Jayneses 
karminnytiv balsam and pills wood astonish almost 
enny body. 


8. I am rupchured in nine places, and am entirely en- 
veloped with trusses. 


9. I hev verrykose vanes, hev a white-swellin on wun leg 
and a fever sore on the uther; also wun leg is shorter 
than tother, though I handle it so expert that nobody 
never noticed it. 

10. I hev korns and bunyons on both feet, wich wood pre- 
vent me from marchin. | don’t suppose that my politi- 
cal opinions, wich are aginst the prossekooshn uv this 
unconstooshnel war, wood hev any wate with a draftin 
orfiser ; but the reesons why | cant go, will, I make no 
doubt, be suffishent.” 

—Petroleum V. Nasby. 


Lincoln told Charles Sumner that he would gladly give up 
his office if he could write such lines. 

But it is not for his humor that we remember Lincoln. 
His appreciation of humor and that inherent sense that made 
him a humorist also made him the man of sorrows whose 
pulse throbbed with the heart-beats of his fellow men. It 
was the humorist, delving into the hearts of men, who spoke 
at the Sanitary Fair in Baltimore in April, 1864. Baltimore! 
Which had plotted his murder on his way to his inauguration. 
Baltimore! Which in ’61 had stoned the Massachusetts 
troops going to the relief of Washington. And yet this man 
of fine balance laid it not to the best of Baltimore but under- 
standingly laid it at the feet of its worst elements and laid 
a crown of glory on that city for the work done by brave- 
hearted men and women. It was at Baltimore that Lincoln 
defined Liberty in terms we will never forget: 

“The world has never had a good definition of the word 
liberty, and the American people, just now, are much in 
want of one. We all declare for liberty; but in using the 


same word we do not all mean the same thing. With some 
the word liberty may mean for each man to do as he pleases 
with himself, and the product of his labor; while with others 
the same word may mean for some men to do as they please 
with other men, and the product of other men’s labor. Here 
are two, not only different, but incompatible things, called 
by the same name, liberty. And it follows that each of the 
things is, by the respective parties, called by two different 
and incompatible names—liberty and tyranny. 

“The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, 
for which the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, 
while the wolf denounces him for the same act, as the de- 
stroyer of liberty, especially as the sheep was a black one. 
Plainly, the sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon a defini- 
tion of the word liberty; and precisely the same difference 
prevails today among us human creatures, even in the North, 
and all professing to love liberty. Hence we behold the proc- 
ess by which thousands are daily passing from under the 
yoke of bondage hailed by some as the advance of liberty, and 
bewailed by others as the destruction of all liberty. Recently, 
as it seems, the people of Maryland have been doing some- 
thing to define liberty, and thanks to them that, in what they 
have done, the wolf’s dictionary has been repudiated.” 

If we should substitute the name of nearly any modern 
country for the state of Maryland, we would sense the time- 
lessness of Lincoln’s remarks. No president prepared his pub- 
lic utterances with greater care than did Mr. Lincoln. He 
had the humorist’s sense of timing, so he deliberately timed 
his addresses for their greatest effect. 


We have all been told the old story that the Gettysburg 
address was jotted down on the back of an old envelope on 
the train enroute from Washington to Gettysburg, but noth- 
ing could be further from the fact. Many times, Mr. Lin- 
coln declined to speak to groups which were serenading him 
because he was not prepared. The night before the Gettys- 
burg Address was delivered such a group called on him and 
this was the response he made: I give it merely for the sake 
of comparison. 

“IT appear before you, fellow citizens, merely to thank 
you for this compliment. The inference is a fair one that you 
would hear me for a little while at least, were I to commence 
to make a speech. I do not appear before you for the pur- 
pose of doing so, and for several substantial reasons. The 
most substantial of these is that I have not a speech to make. 
In my position it is sometimes important that I should not 
say foolish things. (And here a voice from the crowd, inter- 
rupts, “If you can help it!”’) It very often happens that the 
only way to help it is to say nothing at all. Believing that is 
my present condition this evening, I must beg of you to ex- 
cuse me from addressing you further.” 

That speech would get no votes. But Lincoln was not 
thinking of votes nor was he thinking of the crowd out in 
front of the old Wills House in Gettysburg that night. He 
was thinking of his “few remarks” for the morrow. That 
was the time, Gettysburg was the place, and what the Beati- 
tudes are to religion the Gettysburg Address is to democracy. 
He, who was pronounced the greatest dictator of his time 
phrased for us the living of this generation, and for all gen- 
erations to come the perfect principles of a perfect democ- 
racy. These are not the words of a dictator but of a homely 
man with a wise and understanding heart, whose life had 
been spent among the common people; whose face had been 
crow-footed by the tears and joys of the masses; whose 
thoughts had soared to such heights that we can only account 
for them by calling them sheer inspiration. 

In these days of dwindling rights and mounting dictators 
shall we not comfort and inspire ourselves by the lofty 
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thoughts and challenging sentences of that famous Address 
which every school boy memorizes and we older folk are too 
prone to forget. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, 
nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us,— 


that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of de- 
votion,—that we here highly resolve that these dead shaii 
not have died in vain,—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom,—and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

There has been a great deal of divergence of opinion con- 
cerning the way Mr. Lincoln uttered these famous words. 
Possibly on November 19, 1863, he was heard only by those 
who stood closest to him. Possibly his voice reached only the 
few. But he was wrong when he said that the “world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say here.”’ Millions 
of “Little Peterkins”’ who may know nothing about the 
“famous victory” will learn to recite that address, not be- 
cause of its historic setting, not because of the sublimity of 
its language but because it is the voice of the people. As 
Carl Sandburg would say, “The People, Yes!’ In these last 
resounding phrases I believe, though I may not be able to 
prove, that Lincoln did not accent the prepositions but the 
nouns, and “that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


The Asiatic Problem 


“THE COLORED PEOPLE ARE STILL WAITING, STILL WATCHFUL” 


By PEARL BUCK, Author 
At Book and Author Luncheon of the American Booksellers Association, Hotel Astor, New York City, February 10, 1942 


came to prepare that which might be said, I found 

that China is no more to be talked about as a separate 
entity in this world in which none of us is any more an 
individual or whole in himself. China has become a part of 
the world, the same world of which we are a part. She is 
not even our only ally in Asia. In one fashion or another, in 
this complete division in which the world now finds itself, 
Russia is also our ally, and so are the Dutch in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and so is India, in her own right and not 
only as a part of the British Empire, and so are Malaya and 
Burma. In a word, our most numerous allies in the war 
against the Axis are in the Far East, and there is also our 
bitterest enemy, and in Asia, too, is for us the center of our 
war against the Axis. 

Japan considers us her chief enemy, for several reasons. 
We are stronger now than the British Empire and she knows 
it. In the future she knows that we will be her keenest rival, 
not England. She knows, moreover, that it is because of us 
and not because of Great Britain that she has not been more 
successful in her war in China. For many decades it has 
been the American influence in Asia which has kept the bal- 
ance of power there so even that Japan has been continually 
baffled. She has seen what even at this moment most Amer- 
icans seem unable to grasp—that actually the American stake 
in the Far East is far greater than it is in Europe. If the 
American way of life is to prevail in the world, it must pre- 
vail in Asia whether it prevails in Europe or not. 

The lack of interest of Americans in their own stake in 
the Far East, and indeed the very lack of knowledge of their 
own stake there, is perhaps because of the cultural connection 
which we have had with Europe rather than with Asia. This 
cultural connection has been kept alive by two groups of 
citizens, first by the highly educated, so-called upper classes 
who have been educated after the English and European 
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manner, whether at home or abroad, and who have made it 
a fashion to ape English manners especially—and, of course, 
we read and speak the English language—and, second, by the 
fact that most of immigration has been from European rather 
than Asian sources, so that for long those who have come here 
to be Americans have brought with them European ways and 
thoughts. 


“UNREAL AND NOSTALGIC” 


But this preoccupation with a part of the world which we 
have left behind us, by our own choice, has been unreal and 
nostalgic. 

In Europe our influence has been of little importance. In 
Asia it has for long been the chief influence. It is in Asia, 
not in Europe, that we have for more than two generations 
maintained the balance of power, always by the same policy, 
always defending our territory and our nationals, always pro- 
tecting and enlarging trade. While the minds of Americans 
were preoccupied with English and European literature and 
tourist travel, our firmest political interests were not in 
Europe but in Asia. 

This Japan knows and has known all along, even though 
so many Americans have not. Japan began to build up her 
economic power in Asia while we, the Americans, built up 
our ideological investment, particularly in China, where, be- 
cause of missionaries, because of many Chinese students sent 
to the United States to be educated, because of our balance 
of power policy and the open door, which has kept China 
from becoming divided into European colonies, and finally 
because of the Chinese revolutionary government, based upon 
our democratic form of government, the Chinese looked to 
us rather than to Japan. So we have so far the ideological 
leadership in Asia, and Japan knows it. Her economic hold 
there is stronger than ours, but so long as she is not able to 
break the hold we have upon the minds of the Chinese and 
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the Philippines and to a lesser degree even upon the other 
peoples of Asia, she cannot persuade the peoples she conquers 
materially to be conquered completely. Since we have little 
territory in Asia, since our influence is mainly political and 
cultural, Japan is resorting to heavy propaganda to displace 
us. What the peoples of Asia want out of this war is their 
freedom. Knowing this, Japan is trying to prove to them 
that freedom is the one thing they will not have if America 
wins. She is using that most vulnerable point in our Amer- 
ican democracy, our racial prejudice, as her weapon. Tokio 
radio programs daily send their broadcasts over Asia in 
their campaign to drive out the white man. “The colored 
peoples,” this Japanese propaganda says over and over again 
in a thousand forms, “have no hope of justice and equality 
from the white peoples because of their unalterable racial 
prejudice against us.” 


WouLtp ACKNOWLEDGE DANGER 


It will be better for us if we acknowledge the danger in 
this Japanese propaganda. The truth is that the white man 
in the Far East has too often behaved without wisdom or 
justice to his fellow man. 

It is worse than folly—it is dangerous today not to recog- 
nize the truth, for in it lies the tinder for tomorrow. Who 
of us can doubt it who has seen a white policeman beat a 
Chinese coolie in Shanghai, an English captain lash out with 
his whip at an Indian vender—who of us, having seen such 
Oriental sights or heard the common contemptuous talk of 
the white man in any colored country, can forget the fearful 
bitter hatred in the colored face and the blaze in the dark 
eyes? Who of us can be so stupid as not to see the future 
written there? The most dangerous human stupidity has been 
that of the white race in the baseless prejudice through which 
even the meanest of white creatures has felt he could despise 
a king if his skin were dark. 

The effect therefore of this Japanese propaganda cannot 
be lightly dismissed. It lies uneasily in the minds and mem- 
ories of many at this moment who are still loyally allied with 
Britain and the United States, in the minds and memories of 
colored peoples of Asia. Yes, and it lies uneasy, too, in the 
minds and memories of many colored citizens of the United 
States who cannot deny the charge and must remain loyal 
in spite of it. For such minds realize that though Nazism 
may give them nothing but death, yet the United States 
and Britain have given them too little for life in the past 
and not even promises for the future. Not only peace aims 
are still unknown—war aims are not clear. 


Cais Empire IMPOSSIBLE 


We must realize, we citizens of the United States, and 
this whether Britain realizes it or not, that a world based 
on former principles of empire and imperial behavior is now 
impossible. It cannot exist. We must clear our determination 
for real freedom for all peoples, with mutual responsibility 
demanded of all to fulfill its conditions. Nor can we post- 
pone such decision for freedom saying “Let’s win this war 
first.” We cannot even win this war without convincing 
our colored Allies—who are most of our Allies—that we are 
not fighting for ourselves as continuing superiors over col- 
ored peoples. The patience of colored peoples is at an end. 
Everywhere among them there is the same resolve for freedom 
and equality that white Americans and British have, but it 
is a grimmer resolve, for it includes the determination to be 
rid of white rule and exploitation and white race prejudice, 
and nothing will weaken this will. 

We can, of course, utilize the force of this will if we have 


the wisdom. Nothing would so nerve our colored allies to 


put forth their whole effort now as the conviction that white 
leaders mean what they say about freedom. There is hope 
even in India that England would mean what she said if she 
could be got to say it. There are few simple things in this 
world, but at the moment the simplest, if one is at all familiar 
with mass thinking among the colored peoples, is that our 
colored allies will fight with all their strength for freedom. 
But if they are not soon convinced, and by no unmistakable 
means, of the sincere democratic determination of the Eng- 
lish and Americans, if they fear that they must be reduced 
one day to fighting for themselves, there will be many 
thoughtful men and women who will declare openly what 
they are now thinking and saying secretly, “Will it not be 
better for us to come to terms, not with Hitler, who is after 
all a white man of the most arrogant type, but with Japan, 
and utilize the military and modern resources of the country 
to free us from white rule?” 

It takes no great practical sense for any colored people to 
see that even if Japan took the position over them of con- 
queror it would be easier to get rid of one victor than of 
several. There could have been nothing reassuring or com- 
forting to our Asiatic allies in the closing words of Churchill’s 
first speech in Washington, “The British peoples will for 
their own safety and the good of all walk together side by 
side in majesty, justice and peace.” An England, a United 
States, walking together in majesty can only mean to the 
colored peoples a formidable white imperialism more dan- 
gerous to them than anything even a victorious Japan can 
threaten. 


Opposes “Union Now” 


The advocates of an American union now with the white, 
English-speaking portions of the British Empire, “with such 
other peoples as may be found ready and able to unite” are 
heading us straight into the gravest war we can yet imagine. 
What can China, that oldest and most pragmatic of democ- 
racies think of a white, English-speaking union which ex- 
cludes her at the very start? We may as well present Japan 
with battleships and bombers as to go on with a union which 
denies democracy at the very start. Only Atlantic-minded 
persons can fail to see that in so limited a union we would 
already be sowing the seeds of the next war. 

No, it does not do for us to be only Atlantic-minded at this 
moment. 

It is only natural that England should think first and 
most of Hitler, the wolf at her own door. It is to be ex- 
pected that English minds cannot take seriously enough the 
full threat of Japan to us. Why should they, when Americans 
themselves have not taken Japan seriously enough, and do not 
now take any Asiatic people seriously enough? Pearl Harbor 
and Manila are today awful witnesses of our ignorance. There 
will be other witnesses as stern before we are done with 
this war. If England cannot understand fully our danger 
in the Pacific, let us not ourselves be misled. We Americans 
face the Orient, and we face it not as the ruler of a great 
subject people held under military power. We face an Asia 
in which we have no long-established power. It is too danger- 
ous for us to accept any estimate of the Pacific except our 
own. We must for our own sakes give our Allies in the 
Far East confidence in our leadership toward full democracy. 

But can the United States provide such leadership? This 
also the Far Eastern allies are asking. Japan is busily de- 
claring that we cannot. She is declaring in the Philippines, 
in China, in India, Malaya that there is no basis for hope 
that colored peoples can expect any justice from the people 
who rule in the United States, namely, the white people. For 
specific proof the Japanese point to our treatment of our 
own colored people, citizens of generations in the United 
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States. Every lynching, every race riot, gives joy to Japan. 
The discriminations of the American Army and Navy and air 
forces against colored soldiers and sailors, the exclusion of 
colored labor in our defense industries and trade unions, all 
our social discriminations, are of the greatest aid today to our 
enemy in Asia, Japan. “Look at the Americans,” Japan is 
saying to millions of listening ears, “will white Americans 
give you equality?” 

Who can reply with a clear affirmative? The persistent 
refusal of Americans to see the connection between the 
colored American and the colored peoples abroad, the con- 
tinued and it seems even wilful ignorance which will not in- 
vestigate the connections, is agony to those loyal and anxious 
Americans who know all too well the dangerous possibilities. 


Cororep Peopies “STILL WAITING” 


Today the colored peoples are still waiting, still watchful. 
But they are lending an ear to what Japan is saying because 
they know there is truth in it. For once Japanese propaganda 
is more than propaganda, and they know it. Lies can be 
laughed off, but truth is a sober thing. Who can blame our 
colored allies if they have reservations toward us, if they 
doubt our intention for true democracy for them? Our 
ignorance of how they feel is dangerous as the ignorance of 
England is dangerous, as the ignorance of France was dan- 
gerous even to destruction. But ours is a peculiar danger, for 
one-tenth of our own nation is colored. Our relation to the 
colored peoples and democracy does not even lie so far off 
as Africa or India. It is just outside our doors, it is inside 
our homes. The deepest loyalties today may not be national. 

But even if Americans realize our danger, our responsi- 
bility, our peculiar position, can we produce the necessary 
leadership for democracy? That is this division between our 
belief in democracy for all and our practice of democracy 
only for some? It is not hypocrisy. We Americans are not 
hypocritical except in small amusing ways. Talk to any dirt 
American and he honestly believes in equality and justice 
and in giving everybody the rights of freedom. But mention 
to him the colored man and you will not believe your own 


ears. This cannot be the same man talking, you will say. 
No, the colored man cannot have the same treatment as the 
white man, it seems. “Why?” you inquire. The white 
American scratches his head. “Well, it just don’t work that 
way,” he says, and thereby gives huge comfort to our present 
enemies, the Japanese. 

What is the matter with this American? It is clear enough. 
He suffers from what is called in psychology a split per- 
sonality. He is two distinct Americans. One of him is a 
benevolent, liberty-loving, just man. The other one of him 
is a creature who may or may not be benevolent, but who is 
certainly undemocratic in his race attitudes. 

This division in personality is desperately serious at this 
moment when millions of people in the world are looking for 
leadership in a democracy from us. If we cannot assemble 
ourselves and provide it, leadership will be found elsewhere. 
Japan may furnish it, or Russia may furnish it—Russia is 
justly proud of her freedom from race prejudices. But let 
Americans be sure of this—unless we can declare ourselves 
whole for democracy now and do away with prejudices 
against colored peoples, we shall lose our chance to make 
the world what we want it to be, we shall lose even our 
place in the world, whatever our military victories are. For 
most of the people in the world today are colored. 

How can we integrate ourselves for democracy? The first 
step toward unifying a split personality is to realize that there 
is the split. The next step is to reject the undesired self. 
We must be willing to see that the situation within our own 
nation has the gravest relation now to outer events, to the 
success of this war for us, to world events which wi!l shape an 
entirely new era. Whether it will be a golden age of democ- 
racy depends entirely on whether we choose democracy now. 

If we intend to persist blindly in our racial prejudices, 
then we are fighting on the wrong side in this war. We 
belong with Hitler. For the white man can no longer rule 
in this world unless he rules by totalitarian military force. 
Democracy, if it is to prevail at this solemn moment in 
human history, can only do so if it purges itself of that which 
denies democracy and dares to act as it believes. 


The Soul of Uncle Sam 


WE ARE SEEING OURSELVES 
By EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON, Byrne Professor of American History in Stanford Uniwersity, California 
At the Stanford University Alumni Conference Dinner on February 8, 1942 


HIS year, 1942, it is fifty-five years since Senator and 
Mrs. Stanford laid the cornerstone of the University, 
and sealed away for some future day the records of that 
occasion. When they launched this venture on May 14, 1887, 
their country, this United States, was one hundred years old 
—a century of marvellous growth. They thought of the 
State of California that they had come to know, as new and 
promising, as indeed all America had been new and promis- 
ing. They looked forward. Today we look back over that 
fifty-five years—and that span of years comprises one-third 
of the life of our nation. 
Yes, we need to remember—when we consider our life as 
a people—that we have a history of one hundred and fifty 
years. Not a year of that century and a half that is not 
marked with tragedy; not an acre of this great area we call 
the United States not marked by failure; not a leader in all 
that length of years who has not known defeat; not a genera- 
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tion of men and women who have not known catastrophe, 
calamity, and war. 

Write it down that our record shows that in 1777 during 
the winter at Valley Forge; in 1814 at the burning of the 
city of Washington; in 1863 on the battle-swept hills of 
Gettysburg; and in 1898 among the soldiers before Santiago 
—many failed to realize the situation as we see it in retro- 
spect. Some generals failed; some politicians failed; but— 
most of all—a great majority of the people displayed com- 
placency, self-righteousness, lack of cooperation, inefficiency 
—and experienced failure for a time. We should have learned 
to expect this. We have always had among our people the 
idle and the uncertain; most of all, perhaps, those who do 
not care, who have not developed what we call love of 
country—or a “social conscience,” if you prefer that modern 
dressing for a very old virtue. But these minorities do not 
represent our people—that is, when we are alert. But we do 
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forget this. And as a whole people, we have often stumbled, 
been chagrined, even lost heart. The United States we love 
is not the brilliant caricature of the photogravure section, nor 
the vivid moving picture on the screen. No! The United 
States we know—when we do not forget—is not the result 
of easy living, a soft acceptance, and a nonchalant drifting. 
It is the product of blood and sweat and tears. For we are 
the product of a pioneer frontier folk and, after that, the 
most vigorous people in modern times. All of our people 
have been exposed to common danger—on every frontier. 
Our people are a triumph over obstacles; our nation is a 
victory for those who cared—the credit for those who 
dreamed dreams—yes—and worked to make them come true. 
Our people have built voluntarily, and joyously. But they 
have suffered, as we are to suffer in our own day. 

Here again we would do well to look closely at the United 
States; for although the posters may cry out—“Don’t read 
American history; help to make it”—in our hearts we know 
how truly Lincoln spoke when he said: “We cannot escape 
history.” At no time are we so aware of our existence as at 
this time of greatest danger. We are seeing ourselves. 

Is it possible that there are many who still believe that 
Americans of our own day have all that they want, and that 
they are merely on the defensive? Surely nothing in our 
Past would justify such a view. The task of our thoughtful 
leaders since we entered the World War twenty-five years 
ago has been to show how little we had done, how much there 
was to do, and how much we wanted to do it. Our whole 
movement has been forward. If in 1942 we were merely on 
the defensive, science might save us, but if we remain true 
to ourselves we will carry a conviction, and recreate a con- 
viction that our cause is the advance of all hymanity, as we 
did in 1776 and again in 1917. 

It is good to look at the strong side—to contemplate the 
virtues, and they are many—to observe through our up- 
coming the greatest return in body and spirit to the greatest 
number of persons in the whole history of the human race. 
It is an inspiring story. When the late E. D. Adams was 
asked years ago to give a series of lectures at Yale, he chose 
as his title, The Power of Ideals in American History. He 
believed that Democracy and Nationality and Destiny and 
Religion were living realities to our people. ‘They were. 

For when the founders of this nation set about the formula- 
tion of policies for building a state, they were already the 
heirs of a great tradition. They well knew the costs of 
pioneering; the physical tasks involved in crossing an ocean 
and cutting homes in the wilderness of an unoccupied con- 
tinent. Millions came to live and to die; for this was to be 
their home. ‘The nation they built embodied the principles 
that made their lives; it had the characteristics that are ac- 
cepted as America. Men were practical; they had to be. Men 
dreamed dreams, else why did they move West? They made 
conquest of the continent, but—as a people—they first made 
conquest of themselves. 

Perhaps I may amplify this for your memories in this way. 
Do not linger too long in counting your Presidents great and 
small; nor your battles lost and won; nor diplomatic victor- 
ies; nor number of immigrants who came; nor number of 
inventions registered ; nor number of acres under cultivation; 
nor miles of railway laid; nor all the marvellous improve- 
ments in living that led our optimists to speak of the conquest 
of nature. When men do that—and no more, as so many 
did after the War of 1812, the War of 1865, and particularly 
after 1918—they have lost touch with the America that has 
life for all the years to come. For when the curtain was 
lifted on the Atlantic by the visionary Columbus, and the 
great movement from Europe began, it opened a thrilling 


chapter for the human race. Those who came were free— 
or wished to be free—and all wished to maintain freedom. 
And freedom is—first of all—a concern of the soul. 


Look closely at the figure of Uncle Sam—you know the 
thousands of cartoons. Uncle Sam has been an embodiment 
of the government of the United States for more than a 
century. He came into being during our second war with 
England, but most of us know him as a creation of our own 
century. Look at him! He is ever quizzical, but never naive. 
He is determined but not aggressive, an unusual combination. 
He is clear-eyed and his visions are of realizable ends. He 
questions and acts; also a good combination. He is practical, 
but he is humble before the magnitude of his task. Today I 
speak of the dreams that lie back of those kindly, thoughtful, 
reassuring eyes. For the very heart of our resolve as a peo- 
ple is in the soul of this idealized Uncle Sam. 


The soul of America—the essence of its being—has been 
seeking always to the West of us for the solution of our 
problems. We have not only been moving West; we have 
been feeling and thinking West. We have been a long time 
coming away from Europe. It is not logical to keep on look- 
ing to the West, but the American people have continued 
to do so even after they reached the Pacific. The basic reason 
we were shocked at the attack upon Pearl Harbor is that our 
national psychology is always to look confidently to the West, 
that is, to the Future, just as always we look suspiciously to 
the East, that is, to Europe and the Past. No event in Europe 
in the past twenty-five years has shaken us as this challenge 
at Pearl Harbor. It was treachery—yes. It was a defeat— 
yes. But it was more. It forced a break in our thought. It 
was a blow to our persistent belief in the ultimate triumph of 
order in the world, and our own Future. 

As the history of a nation is written by those who sur- 
vive a period of time—so action may be anticipated in ad- 
vance by the history that has become the memory of a peo- 
ple. It is here that we may see the preparation of our people 
for this truly awful time. Opposed to the expressed aims 
and measures of the aggressors of our day, we need not 
hesitate and wonder what response there can possibly be. 
Woodrow Wilson did not voice a new thought in 1917— 
any more than Thomas Jefferson had in 1776. Our very 
existence and all our expressions gave the answer, because 
civilized man had moved to a point where he demanded a 
world that was safe for democracy—and a world in which 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness were the ends of 
existence. 

Let us consider the lessons of our peculiar experiences as 
a people. Let us now list them—as is the present custom: 


1. We have built a great continental civilization in an area 
approximately the size of all Europe. This has been 
constructive; our people have done this as free men 
under chosen leaders. Results count. 

2. We have enlarged the domain of self-government—in 
city, state, nation. The democracy of our people is real 
—socially, economically, politically. It works. 

3. We have built our nation and we have governed our- 
selves without surrendering the right and practice of 
disagreement and criticism. This is a triumph of com- 
mon sense. 

4. We have laughed at shams, and refused to go to extremes 
as we find them unworkable. Greatly concerned with the 
Future, we think and act with an eye to the judgments 
of posterity. 

5. We have realized a living unity. Americans know that 
disagreements arise and conflict continues—as long as 
man lives. A nation built of peoples from the ends of 
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the earth knows that if unity is to be found in action it 
must rest in freedom of thought. Our democracy, in 
war as in peace, must remain a democracy. That is the 
lesson of our history, and our gift to the world. 


These are generalizations upon our success. Exceptions prove 
the rule, and the intensity of our problems. 

So, as we meet today in this time of acute and bitter 
anguish, when every full-hearted acceptance seems dangerous, 
when we hardly dare to trust our thoughts, it is well to re- 
member that—despite all contemporary signs to the contrary 
—we Americans are prepared for the test of the days ahead 
—as no other people in modern history. Is it because of our 
physical strength and resources? These are important. Is it a 
test of our intellectual grasp of the problems of the in- 
tricate and baffling modern civilization? It is. Is it a test of 
our moral purpose? We are ready. 

A nation may be tested by its choice of heroes and its 
aspiration in poetry and song, as well as by airplanes and its 
contributions to science. Who are our well-accepted heroes? 
What are our well-accepted maxims of conduct? Do we 
defy the man of ruthless power? Do we accept as our code 
a code of brutal attack? Our poets do not sing well of war; 
they do not easily look upon destruction. For we do not make 
war easily; we do not easily plan to kill and burn and de- 
stroy. We know it is better to build a city than to bomb it. 

But beware the man or nation slow to anger. When all 
measures short of war are tried—when neutrality has no 
longer a place—then we do see that we must make war. 
We alter all our lives—and our thoughts. Then we plan 
and build and train for destruction. This is a paradox. It is 
construction for destruction. We will succeed. And so cer- 


tain is it, that in all measures for war—it is a preparation 
for the years that are to follow. And note—not a Peace 
alone for us, but for all mankind. That, too, is American. 

I am grateful and proud that this University, as befits a 
great public institution in a democracy, has its own heroes 
and its own dreams so closely paralleling the visions of our 
people. Our leaders have pointed the way. Stanford can 
recall and honor its first president, David Starr Jordan, who 
gave so much thought and energy and leadership toward 
international peace. The man who has done more than any 
other in all history to feed the starving is Herbert Hoover, 
our alumnus. Chancellor Ray Lyman Wilbur has led in 
movements to bring sanity and safety to a mad world. No 
man in our own day has done more to attempt to solve the 
problems of the Pacific—that we might still look to the West 
with confidence. These men are symbols of our belief. The 
Church stands at the heart of our University. The soul of 
humanity has been our concern. 

When the darkness of our time gives way to the light of a 
new day that surely must come, it will be seen that the 
familiar landmarks of our history are, as always, our guides 
and our assurance. We are not a new people. Ardently do 
we hope, fervently do we pray that our people will be true 
to their own history, that they may have a rebirth of freedom; 
that again, in the words of Lincoln never too often repeated, 
“Government of the people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Let it not be said of us, that we thought of America /ast. 
Let it be said, we cherished the beloved community of 
memory and of hope; that, as we helped to destroy the 
enemies of mankind, we never lost sight of the vision that 
made America great. 


The Defense of American Influence 


“IT HAS BEEN GOOD, BAD AND INDIFFERENT” 


By RICHARD H. HEINDEL, Faculty of Modern European History of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Delivered in Philadelphia, January 13, 1942 


‘6 ISTORY will show the discovery of America to 
have been little less than a calamity.” This from 
Ferrero, the Italian historian, partly because it is 
nonsense, partly because it is brutal, suggests, even by its 
mistaken negativism, that the United States from its origin 
to this very minute has influenced the course of world his- 
tory. 

With insatiable curiosity, the United States has gathered 
unto itself the experience of the whole world and is con- 
solidating and adding to that experience as a civilizing and 
cultural force. It is necessary for us and other nations to 
realize the role played by the United States in world life and 
opinion, and for us to act so that the contributions and inter- 
national position which are worthy of a greater America are 
secured. 

A certain blindness and national self-satisfaction have 
charmed us into unconcern in this matter, or our own process 
of assimilation, rapid growth, and assumed. adolescence have 
made us interested only superficially in what we mean to the 
rest of the world—unless we over-rate the national itch, 
which Emerson abhorred, to know what foreign celebrities 
think about us. 

A broad summary, not proof, of a few claims made for 
the repercussions of the New World, of which we are the 


most vigorous part, is instructive. From its discovery some 
historians date what is called Modern Times. It upset the 
European balance more than once, changed the trade routes, 
and put England on the main sea road. Men thought about 
the New World rather than the Other World. It stimulated 
humanitarianism beyond mere national or confessional inter- 
est, toleration, scientific curiosity, and cosmopolitanism. It 
put into being forces which shattered medieval forms of 
politics, economics, industry, and society. It acted as a safety 
valve for Europe’s restless and disillusioned masses. Some 
persons would even say it laid the basis for European power 
and wealth. 

Thus, the influence has been more than the flowers such 
as the dog-tooth violet, or shrubs, or trees such as the balm- 
of-Gilead fir which improved the Old World garden art 
of the eighteenth century, or tobacco, or the “Irish potato,” 
or Addison’s quip: “We repair our bodies by the drugs from 
America.” 

But speaking solely of the corporate life of the United 
States, what has been the nature of our influence? It has 
been good, bad, and indifferent. It has been diverse, as is our 
national life, in all fields from diplomacy to missionaries, 
from dentistry to movies. 

At certain periods, we were revolutionary and foreigners 
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regarded Americans as a sort of “fifth column” against caste 
and privilege. Karl Marx declared: “. . . In the eighteenth 
century, the American War of Independence sounded the toc- 
in for the European middle-class . . . in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the American Civil War sounded it for the European 
working-class.” We can bring Marx’s observation of 1867 
partly up-to-date by quoting Hitler’s Mein Kampf. He had 
not forgotten the World War in which American participa- 
tion enabled the victors to dictate a peace; consequently he 
concluded that England differed from any other state in 
Europe if only because of her linguistic and cultural com- 
munion with us. 

Having preserved a more ancient dress, the envoys of the 
American colonies took with them to Paris during and after 
the American Revolution what came to be the nineteenth 
century top-hat. This headgear, out of enthusiasm for the 
Americans, had become fashionable among European liberals. 
This bourgeois headgear fluctuated as a symbol of ultra-rev- 
olutionariness, then ultra-respectability. In the same way, 
our national influence has run the gamut of effects and quali- 
ties. Perhaps now, since we are the only nation which has 
escaped a serious revolution in the last seventy-five years, 
we are in the best and most correct sense of the word a truly 
conservative nation. This conditions our influence and the 
techniques for defending it. 

Turner gave a clue to American history by his “frontier 
thesis” whereby the influence of the frontier on American 
life was elevated to a strong position. He and his followers 
did not care to examine the extension of this interpretation 
to include the United States as a “frontier” of Europe, thus 
missing a fertile exercise of historical interpretation. A Eu- 
ropean analyst described the dissolving force of the Ameri- 
can idea of progress—quantity over quality—as one of the 
few ideas to sink into the European masses in the last fifty 
years. This is a customary definition for what we would 
prefer to call the internationalizing of freedom and comfort. 

Nor do we know fully what those ten millions—about 
one-quarter of the total—of emigrants took with them when 
they returned to Europe after a sojourn here. Nor is there 
any doubt about the strength and variety of American influ- 
ence on all continents. The enactment of a high tariff did 
not end in the champagne parties of a victorious lobby—it 
altered the daily life of remote European and Asiatic villages. 
Communist Russia wished to establish American conditions. 
Only with the diverting advent of Hitler did the American 
influence on Germany, as noticeable in the rationalization of 


industry and the like, take a secondary position. The “Ameri- 
can peril” has been a chief cause for the steps toward the 
federation of Europe, whether in 1902, or with Briand’s 
plan in 1929, or still dimly, with Hitler’s diabolical schemes. 

What are the factors influencing the spread of American 
influence? There are obstacles: First of all, the absence of a 
perspective large enough to comprehend the duties and obliga- 
tions imposed by the fact that what America thinks or does 
can have international significance. In a small way, this pro- 
vinciality of our mind is illustrated by a harsh, blanket judg- 
ment on all of our expatriates, because we can never under- 
stand why with the vast opportunities in the United States 
anyone would make his career abroad. Our expatriates in- 
clude more than the title-marrying heiress, or the robber- 
baron catering to vices which are international. There are 
faulty channels of communications and contacts with foreign 
nations: through misguided charity, unrepresentative tourists, 
and shabby movies. 

But now the drive of opposing philosophies, of a different 
concept of civilization, has become a new threat as an aspect 
of total war. America has faced anti-American drives before 
—as reflected in the anti-emigration literature in Europe in 
the nineteenth century, in European propaganda in Latin 
America before Hitler, from our allies when we were spread- 
ing unpleasant ideas in neutral countries in 1917-1918. This 
threat is new only in the sense that the drive is more intense, 
more subtle, and geared to a long-term mechanism. 

The means for defending our influence, even apart from 
war, have changed radically since 1940, and we must be fully 
aware of the threats to our influence and the components of 
our prestige, as well as realistic about the means of getting 
the full force of American life before the world. 

There wiil be agreement no doubt as to the destructive 
power of propaganda and fifth columns. But propaganda, 
like international influence, to be constructively effective 
must be based on positive domestic values, in business, poli- 
tics, and culture. The Statue of Liberty will remain a beacon 
to the world, lighted up not by oily words or synthetic pa- 
triotism but by a spontaneous combustion of freedom and 
achievement. It was no California booster who asserted: 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” To the 
national effort to win victory in this war must be added the 
intelligence, constructive good will, and energy to win the 
peace and a high degree of domestic and cultural achieve- 
ment. 


America’s Future 


NOT EVOLUTION BUT REVOLUTION 
By LEWIS H. BROWN, President, Johns-Manville Corporation 
Before Founder's Day Convocation, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., February 16, 1942 


IGURATIVELY speaking, the foundations of Temple 
University rest upon Acres of Diamonds,’ upon a 
philosophy of common sense; upon the thesis that sail- 
ing off into the clouds is not as productive as keeping your 
' Dr. Russell Herman Conwell, American Baptist clergyman, edu- 
cator and lecturer, founded Temple University in 1884 and was its 
president until his death in 1925. Dr. Conwell gave his celebrated 
lecture, Acres of Diamonds, over 5,000 times. Acres of Diamonds 
relates a parable of a well-to-do farmer who left the security of 
his farm to search for diamonds in distant lands. He found only 
poverty and he lost his life, while the man who bought his farm 
found diamonds right there in his own backyard. 
® Patrick Henry. Speech in Virginia Convention. March 23, 1775. 


feet on solid ground, especially if that ground be near at 
home, perhaps even in our own backyard right here in the 
United States of America. 

So here in this Temple of Learning, founded on that un- 
common virtue—common sense, I want to talk to you, the 
representatives of Tomorrow, about 4 merica’s Future. 

Patrick Henry once said, “I know of no way of judging 
of the future but by the past.”? Following his precept, I 
would like to formulate a few historical generalizations to 
serve as a background for what I think may be America’s 
future. 

Four hundred and fifty years ago, when Christopher 
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Columbus discovered America, a whole new era of history 
began. A new world was opened up to mankind. A new 
volume of history was started. 

Between 1492 and 1942 occurred the most extensive 
exploration and development of new lands, the greatest in- 
crease in population and the most rapid advancement of 
scientific discovery and invention, in the entire history of 
mankind. No other historical era compares with it. 

The unifying theme, the common thread that runs through- 
out all of these 450 years, it seems to me, can be expressed 
in one word—change—constantly accelerated change. 

Compare in your imagination, if you will, the known 
world in 1492 with the world of 1942 in known area, popu- 
lation, speed of travel, means of communication, standard 
of living, scientific knowledge, or mechanical development, 
and you will see for yourselves what I mean by change. 

But to understand what accelerated change really means, 
compare 1892 with 1942. In these last fifty years have come 
electric light and power, telephones, automobiles, radios, 
moving pictures, airplanes, television, and medical discoveries 
such as blood transfusion, insulin, psychoanalysis, vitamins, 
and sulfonamides; political experiments such as Communism, 
Fascism, Nazism and National Economic Planning; large 
scale sociological and economic dislocations such as depres- 
sion, unemployment, deficits, reflation, deflation, inflation 
and devaluation, and now war with its priorities, allocations, 
rationing, price controls, taxes, conversion and confusion. 


Nor Evo.ution But REVOLUTION 


Life today is so complex and change takes place at such 
a rapid rate that we must characterize it not as evolution 
but revolution. For 25 years—since 1917—we have been 
experiencing a world revolution, and in the United States 
of America, we have had in the past ten years, a social 
revolution. 

But a constantly accelerated rate of change has not only 
brought about a revolution in the social, economic, and 
governmental patterns of the world—it has also tended to 
destroy or reduce the influence of family life, religion, ethics, 
idealism, patriotism, and even the faith of man in himself, 
his faith in the destiny of the human race and its faith in 
the laws “by which the unseen Author of nature actuates the 
universe.””® 

Change, plunging headlong like a runaway engine to its 
own destruction, has brought what we called civilization to 
the Great Crisis of our age. Mankind has almost reached 
the end of another volume in the history of the world. 
This era of almost five centuries will have come to an end 
within the next ten years. For, within that time, the victor 
in the greatest world conflict of all time will have been 
determined. 


An ADVENTUROUS ERA FoR YOUTH 


For those who are old or those who cannot adapt them- 
selves to changed conditions, this final convulsion of a 
dying age will be difficult. But to those who are adaptable, 
to the generation of tomorrow, to youth, always more adapta- 
ble, this era will be an adventure, as life has always been to 
each new generation. 

My generation must, in the next few years, write on 
the final pages in the history of this era—Victory with Honor. 
We failed to finish the job in 1918, we turned away from 
our manifest responsibilities after the armistice. May we 
have strength, intelligence, character and the faith to see it 


3 George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, in Three Dialogues Between 
Hylas and Philonous in Opposition to Sceptics and Atheists. First 
published in 1713. 


through this time until the job is really finished. 

But you—the representatives of tomorrow—will be ac- 
corded the privilege and honor of helping to write the 
opening pages in a new volume of World History. You 
will have an opportunity to organize the world for peace— 
to correct the errors we made—to start a new pattern of 
civilization. What will you write? Will the volume cover 
only a few years or will its pattern reach down through 
centuries? No one can tell, but of this 1 am sure—we are 
at the crossroads. Shall we turn back? Or shall we go 
forward? For my generation I say, “We shall not turn 
back!” For your generation and those you bring after 
you—what is your answer? We are confident that you will 
go forward. But which way? To the left or to the right? 
By what will you be guided? 

This is not the first crisis this country has faced. But 
it is our greatest. In the Revolutionary War of 1776, our 
nation was born to;establish a new pattern of Freedom and 
in 1861, in its second great crisis, it was reborn to assure 


Liberty for all. 


A CoMMon THREAD OF CONFLICT 


All down through our history—through more than 165 
years—has run a common thread of conflict. It has been 
the basic cause of all our internal crises. 

The Declaration of Independence, written by Thomas 
Jefferson, insisted on the equality of men; their rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and their duty 
to abolish the tyranny of the King (the Dictator) who denied 
these inalienable rights. 

While on the other hand, the Constitution of the United 
States, dominated in the drafting by Alexander Hamilton, 
defines the other American ideal—of individual enterprise, 
independence of business, and the protection of the rights 
of individuals to hold and increase property without inter- 
ference by a tyrannical and dictatorial government. 

On the one side of the coin of Liberty—individual rights. 
On the other side—collective rights. But on both sides a 
wreath representing Freedom from Dictatorship and a sword 
representing a willingness to fight to break the chains of a 
tyrannical government. There, in a few words, are the Two 
American Ways. 

The social revolution in the nineteen thirties was essentially 
a conflict between these Two Ways; between those who be- 
lieve in mass benefits and those who believe in individual 
enterprise ; between the “general welfare” clause in the con- 
stitution and the “due process” clause that guarantees private 
property—a conflict between socialistic and capitalistic theo- 
ries of Government—conflicts however, which were settled 
in accordance with the principles of Democracy and repre- 
sentative government. 


WeE Now Face a Tuirp Great Crisis 


But now we face a third great crisis in the life of our 
nation. This time it is no mere political struggle or internal 
civil war. This time we are at war in spite of the desire 
of our people for peace. We have been attacked by two 
nations that for years have used peace merely as a preparation 
for war. 

These Axis powers are now dominated by military cliques 
which are determined, if they can, to conquer, subjugate and 
enslave all other nations. They intend to be the Dictators, 
not of countries, but of continents. Therefore, we must fight 
through to complete victory or suffer the fate of Poland. 
There is no other choice. It is a basic conflict between two 
philosophies of life, between two systems of economics, be- 
tween two forms of government. 
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Europe has in recent years tried three innovations: (1) 
Communism, which attempts to make all the People respon- 
sible, (2) Fascism, which makes the State responsible, and 
(3) Nazism, making one individual, the Dictator, respon- 
sible. 

But irrespective of the name all three make the indi- 
vidual the slave of the State. Under none of these systems 
are the individual’s liberties or property rights preserved— 
which is the American Way. In the totalitarian, the in- 
dividual is the slave of the State. In our representative 
Republic, the state is the servant of the People—not their 
master. ‘here in a nutshell is the difference between the 
two philosophies, the two systems of economics, the two 
forms of government. 

‘The totalitarian system is more efficient than any Demo- 
cratic system, but efficiency is gained through loss of liberty. 
The citizen gains security but he pays for it with his freedom. 

Dictatorship is always more effective in war because it 
prepares for war long in advance, while Democracy, through 
lack of preparation, usually loses most of its battles except 
the last one. And so it will be now. We will probably 
lose many battles before we win this war. It may take us 
four years or more, but in the end we shall surely win. 


PROBLEMS OF THE Post-WArR ERA 


But when the war is won there may be left behind a Fed- 
eral debt of 250 billion dollars—equivalent to more than 
the value of our entire productive machinery. We, there- 
fore, face an economic as well as a social revolution as we 
come to the end of this era. Our accumulated savings will be 
devoured by war; our boasted standard of living reduced ; 
half our peacetime industries converted to war. And when 
peace comes there is the possibility of another depression. 

How can there be hope amid such destruction? Where 
is America’s future? Where are we to find happiness, order 
and contentment when peace once more returns? 

Must we eternally search for acres of diamonds in far 
distant lands? 

Shall we try to impose by force the four freedoms on the 
world? Must foreign trade be the carburetor of our eco- 
nomic engine? Forced by all-out war to adopt the methods 
of Dictatorship—shall we keep them when peace returns? 
Shall we destroy our monetary system and the market place 
in favor of national economic planning? Can we provide 
“social security” for everyone when the funds contributed 
have already been spent? If taxes take the greatest part of 
profits, why should anyone save money to invest? And if 
there is no capital to invest what becomes of our private en- 
terprise system? Where then are jobs to be had? Are we 
inevitably to become mere wards of an all-powerful state? 


THe Opportunities Berore Us 


‘These are just a few of the problems you and I will face 
as we finish the job of winning this war. But as with most 
problems there are also two sides to this one, and on the more 
hopeful side we find that: 

We still have climate, natural resources, raw materials, 
power, machines, scientific knowledge, and an educated and 
dynamic people such as exists nowhere else in the world. 

A substantial percent of our people will continue to be 
employed in military activities, since, to maintain peace, we 
will have to police the world. But economically this will 
provide a stimulus comparable to the automobile industry 
forty years ago. 

We do not need foreign trade for we are more nearly 
self-sufficient than any other nation. But, to the extent 


we can barter our surplus for what we need, it is an impor- 
tant plus factor on the hopeful side. 

Our population growth trend is leveling off, so our land 
can take care of us and our children for centuries. With 
only 6 percent of the world’s population we have 30 to 60 
percent of the world’s basic supplies. 

We have, besides skilled workmen, the experienced man- 
agement who “know how” through mass production to make 
the economic machine produce everything for which we as a 
people are willing to work. 

The financial center of the world after this war will be 
the United States of America. And in spite of all the 
problems then facing us, I know of no other country in the 
world where opportunity will be so great, if we but have 
courage and use common sense. 


Wuat THen Must WE Do? 


What then must we do to get in our hands the benefits of 
these Acres of Diamonds rig’t here in our own backyard? 


We must find a way to reconcile the conflict between 
individual rights and collective rights. 

Out of the lesson of unity learned in war we must find 
some cooperative compromises making the “general wel- 
fare’ the joint responsibility of the people, the govern- 
ment, business, labor and agriculture. 

Out of war experience we must find a way to distribute 
equitably the produce of our economic machine without 
destroying the machine. 

We must demonstrate here at home that our representa- 
tive Republic is a workable form of government; that it 
can be as efficient as the totalitarian state and that in addi- 
tion it preserves Freedom. 

But above all we must re-educate every man, woman 
and child in a belief in our Destiny. The American Way 
must be something citizens are willing to fight for—die 
for if necessary. We must realize that work, unselfishness 
and sacrifice in the common cause are as necessary in peace 
as in war. 

We must rebuild America. We must not destroy the 
system that has made America great. Instead we must 
use incentives to stimulate private enterprise into channels 
beneficial to the good of all. Honor and pride, properly 
appealed to, will put service in the common cause first 
and the desire for profit second. From this new spirit 
and cooperation can come a New America that will be the 


Eldorado of the New World. 


Our Diamonds then are to be found right here in our 
own backyard. Let us demonstrate here at home that the 
American way is workable and can provide more than any 
other system, before we start a crusade to force on Asia, 
Africa and the rest of the world our ideals of the four 
freedoms. Let us not attempt the impossible. Instead let us 
guide our demonstration with common sense and confine 
it to our own country. From this demonstration, an era 
of wider horizons, of greater hope, of greater self-respect, 
of more cooperation and collective responsibility, will be 
developed. 

You, the representatives of Tomorrow, as you begin to 
write the first pages in the new volume of history, can dream 
high dreams, daring to hope for things that you may have 
thought lost forever. If we win the war and face courage- 
ously the future, the rebirth of freedom in the world of 
tomorrow will be for individuals as well as for nations. The 
new era will be like that great time in our history in which 
men, daring to be their highest selves, gave forth the Decla- 
ration that has since stood as all men’s charter of freedom. 
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The Declaration of Independence, to which they pledged 
themselves, asserted, “that all men . . . are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Thus was our country born in the First American Revo- 
ution. 


We Must Keep THE FAITH 


Four score and seven years later the faith was reafirmed 
on the field at Gettysburg, in the midst of the struggle of 
that nation “conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. . It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 


us. . that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
Thus Lincoln restated the faith we live by. 

Today as we face the third great crisis in our nation’s 
history we must again “mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor’* that we, the 
living, will preserve, out of this terrible war, the master 
pattern which our forefathers “have thus far so nobly 
advanced.” 


* Declaration of Independence. 
5 Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 


Small Business, Labor and War Production 


THE GOVERNMENT HAS FULL CONTROL OVER EVERY MANUFACTURING FACILITY 


By DEWITT EMERY, Founder and Manager of the National Small Business Men’s Association 
Broadcast over the Mutual Network, February 14, 1942 


VERY day more and more of the 184,000 small manu- 
facturing plants scattered all over the country are 
swinging into the production of war material. Un- 

fortunately, however, the powers-that-be in Washington have 
not realized the great contribution it is possible for Small 
Business to make to the war effort. Consequently, plans 
have not yet been worked out for full utilization of the pro- 
ductive capacity of these small plants. When this is done 
the volume of war material, supplies, and equipment will 
grow by leaps and bounds. Small Business is a giant of un- 
suspected and unbelievable capacity, not for the production of 
tanks, airplanes and ships, but for producing the bits and 
pieces without which tanks, airplanes and ships can not be 
built. 

There seems to be a pretty general belief that small plants 
can not work to the close tolerances required by the Army 
and Navy. It is true that many of them can not. On the 
other hand, a large number of these plants can work with- 
out any strain whatsoever to one ten-thousandths of an inch. 
They do it every day in their regular work and think 
nothing of it. 

One reason many small manufacturing plants have not 
made a more determined effort to convert to war work is 
that they have not been able to find out whether or not their 
regular output is to be classed as essential or non-essential. 
This Association has been trying for months to find out from 
Washington what constitutes essential production, but so far 
has been unable to get an answer. No manufacturer wants 
to go to the trouble ar’ expense of changing over his plant 
to a different product, and then find later that his regular 
product comes in the essential classification. 

There are literally hundreds of borderline cases. Is chicken 
wire an essential product? How about embroidery hoops; 
are they essential? Also garden tools and handpower culti- 
vators and so on through a long list. Some one in Washing- 
ton must furnish the answers so these manufacturers will 
know what’s what. 

The chicken wire manufacturer points out if the produc- 
tion of eggs must be increased three or fourfold as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture says is necessary, then the manufacture 
of chicken wire is essential because raising more chickens 
to increase the production of eggs requires not less but more 
chicken wire. Yet, he is unable to get the material he needs 
to keep his plant in operation, notwithstanding that he has 
the largest backlog of orders he’s ever had. 


tae skeet oe 


What about embroidery hoops? The offhand reaction is 
that there’s nothing essential about them. But wait! We are 
told the most important thing in any war is morale, both of 
the armed forces and the civilian population. We are told 
that women are responsible to a very great extent for the 
morale of their menfolks, which means the morale of the 
home, the community and the nation. The embroidery hoop 
manufacturer contends if a woman is to maintain the morale 
of others she must first keep up her own spirits, and in order 
to do this must have an outlet, when she needs it, for irri- 
tated nerves. He says needlework is the best such outlet ever 
invented ; therefore, since embroidery hoops are necessary for 
many kinds of needlework, this manufacturer insists his pro- 
duct is essential to the success of our armed forces. Sounds 
sort-of far-fetched, but there it is. That’s his story. Is he 
right or wrong? 

When you get down to bedrock, every manufacturer has 
what at least to him is a perfectly good argument on why 
his product is essential. And in this connection it must not 
be overlooked that even though we have ten million in the 
armed forces, this still leaves one hundred twenty million at 
home to be fed, clothed, housed, amused, and so on. This 
means despite the war a large volume of regular production 
must be maintained and in all probability will give several 
thousand small plants which can not convert to war produc- 
tion all the work they can handle. Someone in authority must 
decide what is and is not essential. This decision covering 
scores of products should be reached as quickly as possible. 

The new War Production Board with Donald Nelson as 
chairman has not yet had time to show what it can do, but 
in common with most businessmen I believe it will prove to 
be the answer to our production problems. Mr. Nelson has 
already shown quite clearly the only thing he’s interested in 
is results. His motto is—produce or get out. 

In all fairness it should be stated all the blame for the 
slowness of small business getting into war work does not 
rest on the shoulders of those who have had charge of the 
government’s program. Quite a few small manufacturers 
displayed little foresight and very little initiative. Others, 
who knew perfectly well they should be in, held back be- 
cause, to put it bluntly, they didn’t want to be bothered. They 
felt the job could be done without their doing anything 
about it. 

To these manufacturers I want to sound a warning. They 
overlook the fact that even though they may own their 
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businesses outright, they are no longer their own bosses. The 
government is definitely in the driver’s seat for the duration 
of the war and has full control over each and every manu- 
facturing facility in the country. The government has full 
authority to reach into any plant, take out any or all the 
equipment it needs and give this equipment to some other 
plant. In a nutshell this means if your machinery is adaptable 
to war work it will be used for that purpose with or without 
your cooperation or consent. 

Until a short time ago key machines were exempted, but 
this is no longer true. Congress recentiy amended the law. 
Now, if the government decides it wants a machine it will 
take it even though the removal of this one machine disrupts 
the operation of the entire plant. That’s the law. If your 
plant can be adapted, and you want to hold it together, you’d 
better get busy on the adaptation right now. If you don’t 
know what to do nor how to do it, go to the nearest procure- 
ment office of the Army or Navy; or perhaps your banker 
can help you; or write to the War Production Board in 
Washington; or write to the National Small Business Men’s 
Association, Akron, Ohio. 

Since I have given one warning it might not be a bad idea 
for me to issue another. ‘This one to labor. Strikes, jurisdic- 
tional and otherwise, have got to stop. Also slow-downs and 
any and all other interferences with production, including 
the practice of many unions of refusing admittance to fac- 
tories of men and women who have not paid their dues. Full 
production is of paramount importance and if it can not be 
maintained on a voluntary basis it will be maintained on some 
other basis. That basis might be full and complete con- 
scription of labor with every workman in the country being 
told by direct order of the government where, when, and 
how long to work. This is WAR—all-out WAR. Our 
country is fighting for its very existence and the government 
is going to do any and all things necessary to win. 

| don’t want to give any one the impression that I doubt 
the loyalty or patriotism of the rank and file of labor. I 
don’t. In fact, there isn’t any place a higher degree of 
loyalty nor a more finely developed sense of patriotism than 
found among the men and women in our factories. On the 
other hand, I seriously question the sincerity, loyalty, pa- 
triotism and motives of some of the labor leaders. Behind 
the smoke screen of lip service to an all-out war effort they 
are moving on a hundred fronts to advance unionism and the 
closed shop, not caring what effect such efforts may have on 
war production or the safety of this country, so long as they 
accomplish their own selfish purposes. Refusing to permit 
members who are delinquent in their dues to go to work is 
one excellent example. If a union leader, on an entirely vol- 
untary basis, can not make membership in the union he rep- 
resents important enough to the individual so that those quali- 
fied to join are willing to do so and glad to pay their dues, 
then that union has no right to exist. Preventing a man or 


woman from going to work because of failure to pay dues to 
a private organization is a direct violation of one of the 
fundamental rights guaranteed to the people of this country 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

Another evidence of the difference in thinking or viewpoint 
between the men and women who do the work, and the labor 
leaders is found in the reaction of both groups to the sugges- 
tion that the Wage Hour Act be revised. The labor leaders, 
almost without exception, said NO even before they knew 
what revision was contemplated. The workers, on the other 
hand, wanted to know all the why’s and wherefore’s, which 
were given to those we contacted about as follows: 

Our armed forces and the armed forces of our allies need 
the extra production of a longer work week and they are 
going to have it. The only question is whether these extra 
hours, which the war makes necessary and which would not 
exist except for the war, shall be paid for at the straight time 
or time and one half. 

If the extra hours are paid for at time and one half, since 
there is not a corresponding increase in output, it increases 
the cost of production, which in turn increases the cost of the 
war. And since the major part of the cost of the war is in 
the form of debts to be paid later, it puts an additional burden 
on the future income of all taxpayers, including the boys 
now in our armed forces, as they will be heavy taxpayers 
upon their return to civil life. 

However, if the extra hours of work are paid for at straight 
time, the cost of the war is not unnecessarily increased ; it en- 
ables labor to make a definite and effective contribution to 
the successful conduct of the war and eliminates any possi- 
bility of labor being accused of profiteering at the expense 
of the boys on the firing line. They don’t work a forty-hour 
week nor do they get any overtime. They are on duty 
twenty-four hours a day whenever necessary and are paid 
less for a month than most of them would make in two days 
at home. 

With this explanation before them almost without ex- 
ception the factory workers we talked with, both men and 
women, expressed a willingness to work a longer work week 
at straight time. 

We, of course, have not contacted a majority of those 
working on war production but we have talked with enough 
of all grades of labor, skilled and otherwise, to satisfy our- 
selves that the vast majority of the men and women most 
concerned are in favor of the Wage Hour Act being amended 
to permit a forty-eight hour work week at straight time. We 
knew beforehand that businessmen and the public in general 
favored amending the act. Therefore, the National Small 
Business Men’s Association is launching a nation-wide effort 
to get the necessary amendment through Congress. Every 
man and woman in the country is invited to participate in this. 
effort by communicating his or her views to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


The Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration 


THE TERMS OF A FUTURE PEACE 
By BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT, Professor of History, University of Chicago 
Ata meeting of the National Council for the Soctal Studies at Indianapolis, on November 22, 194] 


N OVERWHELMING majority of Americans blame 
Germany for the present war. The Germans in 
turn assert that they are fighting to tear up the 

Treaty of Versailles of June, 1919. The German assertion 
is palpably ridiculous, especially since the German invasion 





of Russia. Nevertheless it is true to say that the peace 
treaties of 1919-1920 did create certain conditions which 
worked against the stabilization and pacification of Europe 
during the twenty years from 1919 to 1939. These condi- 
tions were not foreseen by the makers of the treaties and: 
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could probably have been prevented if the treaties had been 
executed as their makers intended. Unfortunately, the treat- 
ies were not carried out as planned, and the consequences 
were, to say the least, untoward. 

There was, to begin with, the question of minorities— 
which we may take first because Germany unloosed the war 
on account of the alleged mistreatment of the German 
minority in Poland. The mixing of peoples in Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, a mixing which has existed for 
centuries, makes it impossible to draw political boundaries 
without leaving minorities on the wrong side of the line. 
The treaties of 1919, which were based on the principle of 
recognizing the national dependence of every people, reduced 
the number of minorities greatly below the figures for 1914 
and were, in my opinion, sound in principle. 

Nevertheless, a good many millions of people were forced 
to live under governments not of their own choice or liking. 
For this very reason the victorious Great Powers imposed 
on the Succession States of the old Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy the so-called minority treaties, by which the minority 
populations in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and else- 
where were solemnly guaranteed the same civil, political, and 
religious rights as were enjoyed by the main body of na- 
tionals. By promising that there should be no discrimina- 
tions because of race or nationality, the Allied and Associated 
Powers hoped to reconcile the minorities to the new frontiers, 
and this sincere purpose can not be denied. Yet, in prac- 
tice, the treaties had the effect, not of reconciling the minor- 
ities, but of strengthening their resistance to the new order 
of things and thereby keeping the relations between majority 
and minority in constant turmoil. And it was precisely in 
that state where the minority treaties were best observed in 
both letter and spirit, namely, Czechoslovakia, that the mi- 
norities were most unwilling to be reconciled. 

The economic consequences of the treaties were equally 
unforeseen. Complete freedom of economic policy was the 
natural counterpart of political self-determination—in fact, 
the latter would have been meaningless without the former. 
In 1919 few persons anticipated that the desire of each coun- 
try to become as economically self-sufficient as possible would 
lead to the unnecessary duplication of factories or to the 
erection of higher and higher tariff walls between countries 
which had for ages lived within the former Russian and 
Austrian empires. Whether this development could have 
been prevented by the treaty makers is an open question; at 
any rate its dire results were not. manifested until the deep 
depression of the ’thirties. In this connection the evil con- 
sequences of American tariff policies and of our attempt to 
collect the war debts can not be overlooked. 

The most bitter complaint of Germany against the Treaty 
of Versailles was that it forced a unilateral disarmament 
on Germany. Now there is every reason to suppose that the 
Allied and Associated Powers in 1919 had the honorable 
intention of following up the disarmament of Germany by a 
general and universal reduction of armaments, as promised 
by Part V of the treaty. But the failure of the United States 
to ratify the treaty and to join the League of Nations com- 
pletely upset the political calculations of both Great Britain 
and France and led them—perhaps unwisely, but naturally— 
to postpone serious consideration of disarmament for too long 
—to postpone it, ironically enough, until Hitler got control 
of Germany. Incidentally, this refusal contributed more than 
any other single factor to popularize Hitler’s program among 
the Germans. Thus a chain of unfortunate circumstances 
created a condition just the opposite of what had been 
imagined in 1919. 

Lastly, the League of Nations, which had been intended 
as the very heart of the new order in both Europe and the 
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world, failed, almost from the start, to function properly. 
How far this could be traced to the defection of the United 
States, how far to cynicism and lack of faith on the part 
of European members of the League, may be open to debate, 
for Britain and France failed, in Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, 
and China successively, to fulfill their obligations under the 
Covenant; but in any case the proceedings at Geneva were 
often a travesty of what Wilson had in mind. Once more, 
the fault was not with the Treaty of Versailles, but with 
its application. 

We Americans should not forget that another American 
policy not related to peace treaties contributed to the general 
malaise. The adoption of the quota system for our immigra- 
tion, however justified and necessary, reacted unfavorably on 
Europe’s economy by closing an outlet for the unemployed 
and discontented; while the refusal to recognize even a 
nominal Japanese quota had something to do with the grow- 
ing’ feeling in Japan that she was an outcast among the 
nations and had to solve her problems in defiance of the 
rest of the world. 

Looking back over the twenty years between the two wars, 
one can see clearly that the victors of 1919 made the fatal 
error of falling between two stools. They did not enforce 
the treaties to the limit and to the letter. On the other 
hand, they did not make sufficient concessions to reconcile 
the defeated nations to losing the war. 

From very early in the war certain circles in both Great 
Britain and the United States have demanded a statement 
of “war aims.”” The British government very properly re- 
sisted such a demand, declaring that first of all the war 
must be won and that commitments made too soon might 
later prove embarrassing. On the latter point, memory was 
still vivid over the complications caused by the secret treaties 
concluded during the last war. The United States, for its 
part, being neutral, had no locus standi. By mid-summer 
1941, however, the situation had profoundly changed. From 
the British point of view it was decidedly worth while to let 
the conquered nations see what they might expect if they 
continued their resistance to the German invader and helped 
Britain win the war. The United States, now that it was 
committeed by the Lease-Lend Act to the policy of aiding 
Britain to the limit, was not only entitled to know for what 
purpose it was pouring out billions of dollars, but the ad- 
ministration needed some kind of statement to oppose to 
the agitation of the America First Committee. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Thus an Anglo-American declaration had become politi- 
cally expedient, not to say imperative. One may venture a 
guess that Mr. Churchill was at heart reluctant to tie his 
hand too completely and had to be pressed by Mr. Roosevelt. 
But if so, the British Prime Minister is a consummate poli- 
tician — nearly as good as the American President — who 
knows when to yield, then to yield gracefully, and in the 
end to make a virtue of his necessity. And so, on August 19, 
1941, the heads of the British and American governments 
signed their momentous declaration—which inevitably calls 
to mind the famous Fourteen Points of President Wilson. 
The Roosevelt-Churchill statement is, however, a much more 
important document, for the Wilson pronouncement was a 
unilateral act, done without consultation of our associates 
in the war, who did not adopt the Fourteen Points until 
October 1918, on the eve of the Armistice, and then only 
reluctantly and half-heartedly—so much so that the Four- 
teen Points were, for all practical purposes, ignored at the 
Paris Peace Conference by the Allies and the United States 
alike. The Atlantic Charter, on the other hand, having been 
framed and proclaimed by the two heads of government, is 
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now binding on both Great Britain and the United States. 
It is the work of two strong men whose leadership of their 
respective peoples is unquestioned, who have the gift of 
tongue and are experts in the timing of political moves. We 
may therefore fairly expect that the Atlantic Charter will 
not remain a dead letter, but will be exploited to the full 
by both signatories. 

In general the Charter purports to offer the bases of a 
just peace which is to be based on liberal and generous ideas 
and which should therefore be of long duration. It is per- 
haps significant that the Axis powers have not replied with 
counter-proposals and have confined themselves to vague talk 
about their own “new order.” 

Let us now examine the Roosevelt-Churchill declaration, 
point by point. 

First: Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other. ‘This is common sense and commonplace to both 
British and Americans. But the British conquest of Ethiopia 
from the Italians and the Anglo-Russian occupation of Persia 
afford the Nazi propagandists excellent opportunity to sow 
suspicion of Britain throughout the Middle East and else- 
where. Likewise the acquisition by the United States of 
naval bases in the Caribbean can easily be misrepresented in 
Central and South America. Consequently a self-denying 
ordinance by Britain and America can do no harm and may 
do some good. 


Hitler’s new order: “A peace which would not be based 
upon the waving of olive branches and tearful misery- 
mongering of pacifist old women, but a peace that would 
be guaranteed by the triumphant sword of a people en- 
dowed with a power to master the world, and to admin- 
ister it in the services of a higher civilization” (Adolf 
Hitler, Mein Kampf). 


Second: They desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people con- 
cerned. ‘Vhis implies the rejection of all Axis territorial 
claims: the seizure of Austria and Czechoslovakia by Ger- 
many, as well as the conquests made since the outbreak of 
formal war; presumably also, the Japanese seizure of Man- 
churia and other regions in East Asia. But the President 
and the Prime Minister have left themselves some discretion. 
How are the “wishes of the peoples concerned” to be “freely 
expressed’? By plebiscite? By newly elected bodies? By 
the restored governments? Probably no decisions have been 
reached, and the main purpose of this statement is to stimu- 
late the resistance of the conquered peoples. 

In this great struggle . . . there can be no more con- 
sideration of the claims of impotent unqualified and ar- 
rogant representatives of other nations” (Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Der Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts). 


Third: They respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
ferm of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them. There seem 
to be two implications in this language: (1) The Germans 
will not have their form of government dictated to them. 
In 1918, President Wilson practically demanded the deposi- 
tion of the Hohenzollerns—with the result that millions of 
Germans never loyally accepted the Weimar Republic. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill evidently intend to let the 
Germans decide what kind of regime they will have. (2) 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and all the occupied countries— 
including, it must be assumed, China and Indo-China—are 
to be restored, and restored as free and independent states. 
But nothing is said about frontiers, no doubt for the excel- 
lent reason that at this moment there is no general agree- 
ment as to what should be done about the states of Eastern 


and Southeastern Europe. The Soviet government, which 
will be vitally interested in future frontiers, did not sign the 
Roosevelt-Churchill declaration, but has expressed its ap- 
proval. I doubt, however, if any territorial understanding 
has been reached between Washington, London, and Moscow. 

Points 2 and 3 may be regarded as the 1941 version of 
the principle of “‘self-determination,” a condensation and tele- 
scoping of points 6-13 in President Wilson’s formulation. 
But whereas Wilson specifically mentioned eight different ter- 
ritorial areas where self-determination should be applied, the 
statesmen of 1941 have been content to lay down general 
principles in phrases that are loosely drafted and susceptible 
of more than one interpretation. In the light of the experi- 
ences of 1918-1920, they were wise not to tie their hands 
too tight. 


Not one of these small nations has a right to independent 
existence (General Haushofer, the exponent of “Geo- 
politik”’). 

Fourth: They will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity. To many persons this 
will seem the most important clause of the declaration, for it 
is the reply to the “Have Nots” who have complained, ever 
since 1919, that they could not properly exist because they 
did not possess adequate raw materials. The Roosevelt- 
Churchill pledge is in the entire accord with Anglo-American 
practice. The British Empire has not pursued a preferential 
or exclusive policy in the past in the matter of raw materials. 
Both Great Britain and the United States have always bought 
what they needed freely in the markets of the world. From 
our point of view “access to” raw materials is sufficient. 

But this will not satisfy the Axis powers, as the latest 
speeches of their leaders prove clearly enough. Prior to 1914 
Germany had access to raw materials all over the world, as 
did Great Britain and the United States, and Germany 
prospered exceedingly. Yet she was not satisfied, and in July 
1914 she took advantage of the murder at Sarajevo to let a 
world war break out, in the hope of establishing control over 
Europe and acquiring a large colonial empire. After 1933 
when Hitler came to power, Germany had access to raw ma- 
terials, but deliberately adopted a policy which prevented her 
from using the opportunity—and then complained that she 
could not obtain what she needed. In the twenties of this 
century, Japan was rapidly forging ahead as an industrial 
power, yet she too was not satisfied and has seized Manchuria 
and invaded China because “access to”’ raw materials was not 
deemed sufficient. What the Axis powers want is more than 
access to raw materials, they demand “possession of” them. 
That is why they have gone to war and will fight to the bitter 
end. It will be noted, however, that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill say nothing about a redistribution of colonial areas 
which would give the Axis powers what they want. 

From our point of view, the essential thing is the revival of 
international trade, and evidently Mr. Roosevelt remains 
committed to, and Mr. Churchill accepts, the principle of 
reciprocal trade treaties associated with the name of Cordell 
Hull. Which is all to the good. Let Congress which has 
been somewhat restive about the treaties, take notice. 

A maximum of economic security for the Greater Ger- 
man Reich, and a maximum of consumption for the Ger- 
man people in order to increase its prosperity. This is 
the aim which European economy must set before it 


(Reichsminister Funk, 26 July 1940). 


Fifth: They desire to bring about the fullest callaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with the object 
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of securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement and social security. This seems to be an ex- 
hortation to the masses to persevere to win the war, for their 
reward will be a higher standard of living. Such a declara- 
tion comes easily from the New Dealer who is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, but Winston Churchill is generally reputed a 
Tory. Mr. Churchill, however, was a Liberal earlier in his 
career and has always been deeply concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people. Great statesman that he is, he is anxious 
for change in England and knows that the regime of privilege 
and the ascendancy of the “old school tie” are being abolished 
in the new humanity born of common suffering; in true 
English fashion, he proposes to canalize and control the 
revolution rather than allow himself to be swept away by it. 


Highly significant is the recognition that the Western 
standard of living is affected by the lower wage levels of Asia 
and that international action is necessary. 


All soil and industrial property of inhabitants of non- 
German origin will be confiscated without exception and 
distributed primarily among worthy members of the Party 
. .. then a new aristocracy of German masters (Herren- 
volk) will be created. This aristocracy will have slaves 
assigned to it, these slaves to be their property and to con- 
sist of landless German nations (Reichsminister Darré, 


May 1940). 


Sixth: After the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
they hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want. This is the counterpart of the previous point, the 
recognition that international peace and internal conditions 
can not be separated (although many American politicians 
have tried for more than twenty years to separate them). 
The reference to the “destruction cf the Nazi tyranny” may 
indicate that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, like Mr. 
Wilson twenty-five years ago, distinguished between the Ger- 
man government and the German people; but this is not a 
necessary inference. They say nothing about Japanese tyr- 
anny; but they no doubt calculated that Japan could be 
dealt with at leisure when Germany is finished. 


It is necessary to think not only in terms of a National 
State, but of a World Empire. The position of the Poles 
or the Negroes in the Colonies may be considered, under 
criminal law, from the point of view of the supremacy 


of the German people (Reichsminister Frank, 22 May 
1940). 


Seventh: Such a peace should enable all men to traverse 
the high seas and oceans without hindrance. This is an in- 
triguing statement. In time of peace all men do traverse 
the high seas without hindrance—it is only in time of war 
that “freedom of the seas” becomes an issue. The United 
States has always stood for “freedom of the seas” —and Great 
Britain has always rejected our interpretation. In 1918 Mr. 
Lloyd George flatly refused to accept Point 2 of Wilson’s 
Fourteen, which stipulated for freedom of the seas. One 
may suspect therefore, that this new declaration emanates 
from Mr. Roosevelt rather than from Mr. Churchill and 
that the latter accepted it because at the end of the war the 
American navy will no doubt be much stronger than the 
British and because, as noted above, the declaration is mean- 
ingless in peace time. If, in practice, it means that the British 
and American navies are to police the world, that is good 
news, for it is perhaps the best guarantee for world peace. 


Our fleet will be developed and enlarged to a size be- 
fitting our world power. It will take the protection of 
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German interests in the world into its strong hands and 
will carry the German flag and the German name, to- 
gether with the German merchant fleet, over the space 


of the globe (Admiral Raeder, January 28, 1941). 


Eighth: They believe that all of the nations of the world, 
for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since no fature peace can 
be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, ag- 
gression outside of their frontiers, they [Roosevelt and 
Churchill] believe, pending the establishment of a wider and 
permanent system of general security, that the disarmament 
of such nations is essential. They will likewise aid and en- 
courage all other practicable measures which will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 
This, the longest of the eight points, is the most immediately 
important. For it announces that at the end of the war 
Germany and her allies will be disarmed. This done, there 
will be time and opportunity to work out the other points, 
for the only threat to the peace of the world comes from 
Germany and her allies. Nothing is said about reciprocity, 
but this is apparently implied by the phrase “pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent system of general 
security.” Evidently Mr. Roosevelt expects that the United 
States will participate in the establishment and functioning 
of such a system, but there is no hint of how this will be 
accomplished, for the League of Nations is not mentioned. 


The pacifist-humanitarian idea may indeed become an 
excellent one when the most superior type of manhood will 
have succeeded in subjugating the world to such an extent 
that this type is then sole master of the earth (Adolf Hit- 
ler, Mein Kampf). 


If we take the eight points together, we can see that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill envisage a world of peace- 
loving and self-governing peoples, who are content to live 
each in its own territory, who do not suffer from want, who 
are held together by ties of trade, and who respect each other 
on the basis of live-and-let-live. It is indeed extremely diffi- 
cult for an American to take exception to the vision of the 
two leaders. But before practical application of their ideas 
are studied, certain omissions may be noted. 

There is not a word about minorities, and not a word 
about immigration. Nothing is said about reparations, a 
problem which is of the most direct and immediate interest 
to the unconquered peoples. There is no hint that national 
sovereignty may be restricted, although the necessity for 
limitation is almost universally conceded by students of inter- 
national organization. Finally, there is no provision for 
peaceful change, after the manner of Article XIX of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

These are all such highly contentious issues that their 
omission need cause no surprise, for Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, being practical politicians, were issuing a docu- 
ment calculated to help them win the war. What matters is 
that they could agree on eight points—there is time enough 
between now and the end of the war for the more conten- 
tious matters to be dealt with—provided always that these 
issues are thought about and thought through in the interval. 

It is obvious that many of the points of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill declaration will require time to work out, notably 
those involving economic advancement and the establishment 
of a system of general international security. In 1919, peace 
was made in a hurry, too great a hurry, before either govern- 
ments or peoples were ready, while both were still dominated 
by the psychology of war. Let us hope that at the end of this 
war a more leisurely course is pursued. When Germany is 
defeated, a military armistice should be concluded and the 
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country occupied by Allied troops, after which the terms of 
peace can be worked out slowly and surely. 


Tue ProBLeMs OF THE PEACE 


At the end of the fighting the exiled governments will no 
doubt return to their respective countries. In Western 
Europe this can be accomplished easily enough, for Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and France have 
historical, well-recognized frontiers, the restoration of which 
can be taken for granted. Eastern Europe, on the other hand, 
will present most serious and formidable problems. Will 
Russia, as a victorious power, be willing to re-establish the 
Baltic States and to restore the territories which she took 
from Poland and Romania while she was still neutral? Since 
their conquest of Poland, the Nazis have forcibly expelled 
the Polish population from Pomorze and Posnan (the area 
of the so-called “Polish Corridor”) and replaced them with 
Germans brought from the Baltic States and Russia. Will 
Poland be allowed to recover her western frontier of 1939? 
tf so, what is to be done with the newly-settled Germans? 

Then there is Czechoslovakia. Shall the Sudetenland taken 
from her at Munich be restored to her? Her experience from 
Munich to the occupation of Prague in March 1939 showed 
how necessary for her economic stability was the possession 
of the Sudeten areas, but if the Sudeten Germans continue 
recalcitrant, should they be forced once more into Czecho- 
slovakia? There is, to be sure, some ground for thinking 
that the Sudetens did not like their union with Germany and 
recognize that economically they were better off in Czecho- 
slovakia; but we must wait for more specific evidence. 

Another problem will be provided by Austria. Events 
proved that her Anschluss with Germany was fatal to the 
independence of Czechoslovakia, but what if Austrian senti- 
ment continues to favor union? Undoubtedly many Aus- 
trians would like to recover their independence; but if 
Austria is to be re-established, something will have to be 
done to insure her economic viability. 

Hungary, which for twenty years protested unceasingly 
against the ‘Treaty of Trianon, has now torn up the treaty 
and recovered a considerable part of the lost territory. She 
will hardly be allowed, after the war, to keep the areas oc- 
cupied by non-Magyars; but are the exact frontiers of 
‘Trianon to be restored? And the problem of Magyar enclave 
in Transylvania remains. 

Jugoslavia, Albania, and Greece raise similar problems. 
Suppose Bulgaria for a third time joins the wrong side. 
American opinion would like to ignore these territorial and 
racial problems in Eastern Europe, but they can not be 
ignored, and until they are settled to general satisfaction, 
peace can not be very stable. 

Whether the intense suffering, by all concerned, during 
the present war will induce greater readiness to compromise 
remains to be seen. It may be that the Great Powers will 
insist upon some kind of customs union, and the happiest 
sign to date is that the exiled governments of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, made wise by bitter experience, have agreed 
in principle to a federation, which they invite other states to 
join. Such a federation, stretching from the Baltic to the 
Aegean, would probably solve the problem presented by four- 
teen small groups lying between the large German group on 
their west and much larger Russian group on their east— 
but we are still very far from the realization of such a dream. 
Quite recently the governments of Greece and Jugoslavia 
have announced their adhesion to this program, so that 
there is a promising beginning. 

Still another possibility lies in the transfer of popula- 
tions, on a scale large enough to get rid of minorities. Greece 
and ‘Turkey did this after the last war, and since then their 


relations have been easy and cordial. Similar exchanges may 
be imagined elsewhere and, if properly thought out and man- 
aged, may be worth considering, provided always that both 
parties concerned are in favor of it. 

Ever since 1919 two rival theories concerning this Middle 
Eastern Zone have been ardently put forward and debated. 
According to one view, the essential condition of peace is a 
sound political framework or, in other words, every people 
conscious of national identity must be allowed to have self- 
determination and self-government; economic problems are 
secondary and will take care of themselves. The other view 
is that the discontent of eastern Europe was born of economic 
uncertainty, which in turn was caused by the disruption of 
long-established large economic units and the creation of 
small states which were seldom and could hardly be viable; 
political issues, according to this interpretation, are of small 
moment and will disappear if the economic foundation is 
sound. A survey of the years 1919-1939 will reveal many 
facts which support each thesis. 

It would seem that what we must strive for at the end of 
this war, is to combine the two doctrines. Fourteen different 
peoples—from one million Albanians to thirty million Poles 
—live in this area. Each is entitled to some kind of self- 
determination and will insist on it; without it there is no 
hope of a lasting peace. Yet, somehow, a greater economic 
collaboration must be continued than existed from 1919 to 
1939, for without economic well-being mere political inde- 
pendence is illusory and becomes dangerous. The recent 
declaration, at the I.L.O. Conference in Washington, by 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia, and Poland is a good 
augury that the formula for combining the two necessities 
may have been found. 


GERMANY IN THE COMING PEACE 


Personally, I believe that the defeat of Germany and the 
elimination of fear of what Germany will do will contribute 
much to the pacification of Eastern Europe. This brings us 
to a consideration of the problem of Germany. 

A great many persons, probably most Americans, believe 
that this is largely a matter of regime, that the German 
people are sound but that the Nazi government is evil. Ac- 
cording to this view, what is required is the defeat of the 
Nazis and the granting of reasonable terms of peace, after 
which Germany will be only too willing to pursue a policy 
of peace and cooperation. This was the Wilson hypothesis 
in 1918. 

A second view, recently put to me with great force by a 
German refugee, is that the German nation is sick from the 
overdose of Naziism, but that it can be cured. Admitting 
that Nazi doctrine had got a firm hold on the German people, 
my friend argued that when defeat had come, the German 
people would turn upon their Nazi tyrants and make short 
shrift of them. According to this view, the Allied powers 
should stand aside and not interfere, for the Germans would 
resent nothing so much as having their form of government 
dictated to them. 

Would that the solution of the German problem were so 
easy as either of these plans! Unfortunately—as it seems 
to me—German history warns us against accepting them. 
The essentials of Hitlerism—the desire for conquest, the 
notion that the Germans are a Herrenvolk, the belief in their 
mission to rule Europe, their willingness to go to war—these 
were not invented by Adolf Hitler or imposed by him on 
the German people. Hitler has indeed raised brutality and 
propaganda to unheard-of heights of terror and efficiency, 
but the essence of his program was proclaimed by innumer- 
able German writers in the palmy days of William II and 
was accepted by large numbers of Germans—as visitors in 
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Germany prior to 1914 were well aware. That is why the 
Prussian military party was able to rally the German people 
enthusiastically for war in 1914. 

Throughout the war of 1914 the mass of Germans sup- 
ported the war and the program of expansion. Defeat did 
not cure them of their ambitions, and they accepted the 
Weimar Republic sullenly and without enthusiasm. In my 
opinion, cne secret of Hitler’s successful appeal to the Ger- 
man people was that he repudiated both the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Weimar Republic. It is surely significant that 
after 1919 the Germans—apart from occasional individuals 
—declined to recognize: (1) any responsibility for the war; 
(2) the justice of reparations (which were evaded wherever 
and whenever possible) ; (3) the so-called “Polish Corridor” 
(although the land was historically Polish and contained 
a majority of Polish inhabitants). There was never any 
doubt in my mind from 1919 on that Germany intended to 
tear up the Treaty of Versailles. 

Since the advent of Hitler, only the blind and the stupid 
refused to see this. The situation has now become worse than 
ever. All reports agree that the youth of Germany, the 
rising generation which will be in power before long, is 
pretty completely and thoroughly infected with the Nazi 
ideas. Moreover, the treatment of the conquered countries 
has revealed the cruel and sadistic traits of the German 
character with horrible frankness. The evidence of this is 
so vast and so appalling that it has to be believed. We are re- 
peatedly told that the Germa:.s have no enthusiasm for this 
war (in contrast with 1914), but endure it because they 
fear something even worse than the Treaty of Versailles. 
This may be so, but to this moment there is no indication 
that the Germans are not entirely willing to enjoy the fruits 
of a Nazi victory if Hitler can win it. In fact, the situation 
of 1918 is being repeated: as long as the army wins victories, 
there is no protest against the policy which victory makes 
possible. Only in the hour of defeat will the Germans sud- 
denly see the light and then, as in 1919, they will come 
whinning and begging for mercy. 

In short, nothing in either the past or the present of the 
German people seems to justify a belief that they would be 
content with a peace giving them equality. They want 
domination. 

If this is correct reading of the German character, then 
some drastic measures will be called for at the end of the 
war, for it is really intolerable that the world should be 
plunged into war every twenty-five years by Germany. 
“Never again,” is the cry of millions, probably hundreds of 
millions, of people throughout the world. 

I can not speak for others, but I have heard many indivi- 
duals advocate the complete destruction of the German 
people, and I have read letters in newspapers and magazines 
to the same end. Recently a book has been published entitled 
Germany Must Perish (by Theodore N. Kaufman), this to be 
effected by sterilization. Obviously the elimination of 80,000,- 
000 people is a large order and is not likely to be attempted. 
There is, however, every reason to expect that at the end of 
the war there will be an overwhelming demand for the 
severest punishment and restriction of Germany. 

The first essential is the complete and overwhelming mili- 
tary defeat of Germany, to be accomplished, if possible, on 
German soil. In 1918 the German people did not grasp the 
magnitude of the defeat of France and later came to believe 
that their armies had been stabbed in the back (actually, this 
was complete nonsense, but it didn’t matter). The German 
people have not experienced war on their territory since 1866, 
except for a short Russian invasion of East Prussia in 1914. 
They need to be made aware of the horrors of war. During 
the wars of Louis XIV and Napoleon the French were 


looked upon almost as bitterly as the Germans are today. 
After France had been invaded and defeated and punished, 
in 1814, in 1815, and 1870-71, the French people ceased to 
be aggressive and dangerous and became the pacific nation we 
know. It is at least possible to hope that after similar ex- 
periences the Germans, if properly punished, may get over 
their militaristic propensities. 

Secondly, Germany must be occupied—the whole of it— 
for an indefinite period. After the last war the Rhineland 
was occupied for twelve years. When, as a concession to 
Germany, evacuation was granted five years ahead of the 
date scheduled by treaty, this was interpreted as weakness, 
and the Nazis polled their first large vote. This time Ger- 
many must be kept under observation and control until she 
shows visible and convincing signs of repentance. 

In the next place, Germany must make practical repara- 
tions. There are vast stores of books in Gerrnany which can 
oe used to. replace the libraries destroyed in Belgium and 
Poland and elsewhere. The railways of Germany should 
be taken up, rail by rail, tie by tie, and relaid in the areas 
devastated by German armies. Her armament factories 
must be dismantled and re-erected in the countries which 
she overran. Her ships can be taken on a ton-for-ton basis 
as substitutes for those sunk by her submarines. Other 
reparations in kind from Germany’s existing stocks can easily 
be imagined. By such methods the problem of “transfer,” 
which was the great stumbling block from 1920 to 1932, 
will be avoided, and Germany will be prevented from using 
the dishonest business and financial methods which she prac- 
ticed from 1919 to 1939, by which, according to the com- 
putations of a colleague, she “bilked” the world of probably 
two billions of dollars. Let the Germans realize that war 
does not pay materially and their attitude toward war and 
conquest may well be modified. 

Personally, I see no reason why Germany should be al- 
lowed access to the resources of the world until she has 
given proof that she will not misuse them. Why let her 
acquire oils and metals if she intends only to convert them 
into instruments of war? Germany, in short, should be 
forced to live on her own for a while; she should be re- 
duced to that agricultural economy which she will impose 
on all of conquered Europe if she can. This would mean a 
reduced standard of living, and, in time, a reduction in the 
German population. Since there are only 45 million Britons, 
45 million Italians, 40 million Frenchmen, and 30 million 
Poles, as opposed to 80 million Germans, the equilibrium of 
Europe would be more stable if there were only 50 million 
Germans. 

I am aware that this sounds horrendous and un-Christian. 
But since Germany has threatened to starve the Norwegians 
if they do not submit and has put all the conquered peoples 
on starvation rations, I do not see why she should not take 
some of her own medicine. Germany has inflicted such in- 
calculable suffering on the world by her two wars for world 
domination that we can not run the risk of letting her be- 
come strong a third time. Now it is her turn to suffer. Only 
when she can demonstrate that she has abandonéd the gospel 
of war can we afford her the opportunity to live in a peace- 
loving world. Once Germany is disciplined, Europe will, 
in my opinion be able and ready to form some kind of union 
dedicated to peace and human betterment. 

Before concluding, a few words must be said about the 
Far East, which is of more direct interest to the United 
States than Europe. Japan wishes to do in the Far East 
what Germany strives for in Europe: to obtain ascendancy 
over her neighbors and exploit them mercilessly (her high- 
sounding talk about the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
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Sphere” deceives no one, except perhaps the Japanese). Her 
armies have acted as cruelly and rapaciously in China as 
those of Germany in Europe. In my opinion, Japan must be 
beaten and punished and crippled in the same manner as 
Germany. This will involve her withdrawal from China 
and having to live on her own: with the same consequences 
as will result for Germany, namely, a reduction of popula- 
tion. For the last fifty years and more, Germany and Japan 
have contributed little or nothing to the progress of civiliza- 
tion—only war and terror and horror. It may be that their 
peoples can be redeemed and raised to become decent mem- 
hers of a world society. But, in my opinion, it is necessary 


for them to persuade and convince us, not for us to take 
chances. 

The world can not be organized for permanent peace with- 
out some limitations of national sovereignty. Are the several 
states ready for this? I can only express my doubts. Until 
the governments and peoples of the world are prepared to 
surrender certain powers of sovereignity, the world will have 
to be policed by the victorious armies and navies of the Brit- 
ish Empire, the Soviet Union, and the United States. Under 
their protecting aegis, a world organization can be worked 
out gradually, instead of being put together too hastily, after 
the manner of 1919. 


The Universities and Their Activities 
During Time of War 


“THOSE WHO DESERVE FREEDOM WILL FIGHT FOR IT” 


By DR. MONROE E. DEUTSCH, Vice-President and Provost of the University of California 
At the University Meeting, January 23, 1942, on the Campus of the University 


OU are all welcome, both those who have previously 

been part of our company, and those who for the first 

time are trying to find their way about our campus. 
Despite the hard days in which we are living—nay, because 
of them—, Alma Mater is happy to have her children about 
her. You are welcome if you have come well—with a 
realization of the world about you and of your responsi- 
bilities. The very fact that you are fewer than for many 
years, makes your duty all the greater. You are called to 
be the recipients of higher education, to receive a training 
which under other conditions many would have shared with 
you. 
~ The world needs teachers, scholars, physicians, artists, 
lawyers, musicians, dentists, writers, journalists, philosophers, 
chemists, engineers, architects, nurses, librarians, social work- 
ers and men and women competent in all the many other 
fields in which training is offered. To be sure for the pursuit 
of war many of these vocations are, it would appear, of less 
value, and we must lean heavily on our scientists ; to them our 
gratitude is unbounded, for they are devising means to pro- 
tect our soldiers and sailors, as well as to assure victory. 
And without victory all—ves, all—would be lost. 

Not one of us should begrudge anything we are called 
upon to do to aid in this great cause. It should be with a 
sense not of duty but of joy that we answer the call of our 
country, the call to defend her and to guarantee the con- 
tinuance of the freedom which our ancestors won with strug- 
gle and toil and endurance. 

But at the same time we must not in the process destroy 
the things for which we are fighting. And one of those, if 
you but reflect, is the University. I do not mean merely a 
group of buildings containing books and laboratories and 
men called professors and others called students. I do not 
mean those institutions in Germany and Italy which prosti- 
tute the name university. I mean true universities, universi- 
ties which live up to the motto of Harvard Truth and of our 
own Let there be light. Unless the University is free, free to 
teach, to discuss, to investigate, it is not a university. 

And such a university even in time of war will not sur- 
render its character or its obligations. Side by side with 
service to the nation in this great national emergency, we 
shall and must continue our work in letters and philosophy, 


in history and pure science. In the eyes of eternity they are 
the truly significant things. So, fellow Californians, do not 
let yourselves be led to think that nothing is worth while 
that is unrelated to the war. You have a right to spiritual 
freedom while fighting for all the freedoms. 

If the war were to continue for years, and each and every- 
one of us during that long period concentrated wholly on war 
activities, at its close we should have a generation capable of 
wielding the sword or the gun but poorly adapted to the pur- 
suits of peace. Then in a very real sense Germany would 
have won since she would have distorted our peace-loving 
people into a semblance of her warlike self. 

We must think both of the war and the days of peace to 
follow. And today we see that the two are bound closely 
together; unless we build a real peace, we shall have lost the 
war. And for that day we must be prepared no less than for 
the days of struggle and strife. 

You must remember too that you are here to be educated 
as well as to be trained for specific pursuits. Your lives will 
not be merely those of lawyers or engineers or teachers. Learn 
what the past of the race has been as well as its present. Read 
what the noblest minds of all lands and ages have written in 
imperishable words. Find the pleasure that lies in great 
art and music. 

And in these studies you will often see a relationship to the 
times in which we are living. The fight for freedom has been 
fought by men again and again; once won, it seemed secure— 
and then had to be rewon. And we of this generation are 
called upon in turn to guard and protect it. We read once 
more the words of Polybius, who lived in the 2nd century 
before Christ, and they are as alive and true as if they had 
fallen from the lips of Winston Churchill. Polybius wrote: 
“IT admit that war is terrible; but it is not so terrible that 
we should submit to anything in order to avoid it. Why do 
we all boast about democracy, liberty, and independence, if 
nothing is more important than peace? We have no respect 
for the Thebans because they deserted the fight for Greece 
and took the side of the Persians from fear. ... For peace, 
with justice and honor, is the noblest and most valuable pos- 
session; when joined with disgrace or cowardice, the most 
infamous and disastrous.” 

These are, students of California, times that test men’s 
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souls and characters. We should feel pride that we have 
been chosen by fate for so great a destiny. 

I give you a slogan for these times: “Those who deserve 
freedom, will fight for it.” 

And when you are called, go with pride that you can de- 
fend and preserve what has been handed down to us. 

Treasure your days here; how long they may be, no one 
knows. Bring from them everything precious that you can. 
Profit by each course. Work hard—but care for your health. 
Take exercise regularly. Feeble bodies cannot carry you far 
—either in war or in life. And learn to live with your 
fellows; get joy out of your friendships. Life would indeed 
be barren if we had no friends to share our joys—or our 
SOTTOWS. 

Don’t think we must black out everything that has made 
college life a time of delight and of pleasant memories. But 
drain what it has of work and happiness. 

The worid has need of each of you: when the war ends, 
the infinitely difficult problems of reconstruction will arise, 
and the builders will have their part to play—the builders, 
we pray, of a better world. 

But while we must plan for this with all the intelligence 
we can muster, our first task is before us—to win the war. 
And the success of the allies is the eager hope of all the 
peoples who are sore stricken under the German heel. France 
and Czecho-Slovakia, Norway and Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium, Poland and Jugo-Slavia and Greece—their fate is 
in our hands; we cannot fail them and leave them enslaved. 


Our victory is their victory; by safe-guarding our freedom 
we bring them their freedom. 

And we have splendid allies. Britain has made a magnifi- 
cent fight—and with dauntless courage endured frightful 
bombings which wrought havoc upon cities and their citizens. 
Dunkirk and Coventry—those scars are decorations of honor. 

And side by side with them are the gallant Australians 
and New Zealanders, the Canadians and South Africans. 

Think of the glorious stand of the Russians; along a thous- 
and mile front they have pushed the Germans back and in- 
flicted on them the greatest defeat they have sustained thus 
far in this war. 

And we stand beside the much-enduring Chinese who have 
fought and suffered for more than four long years—and have 
not yielded. By the fires of war they have become fused and 
welded into a nation. They too are carrying on nobly. 

And men from all the conquered lands are fighting in the 
same united cause, fighting in memory of the brutal destruc- 
tion of all they held dear, fighting to restore their own rule, 
fighting to regain what has been torn from them. 

But I am sure that in giving yourselves to your country, 
you will not surrender to mob-hysteria. You will remember 
that whether your parents were born in Germany, England, 
France or Japan, you are alike American citizens, ready alike 
to devote yourselves to the service of this nation. And I 
ask you—though I am sure I need not do so—to retain your 
splendid attitude of the past, refusing to permit differences of 
color, race, ancestry to stand betweeen you, or to allow dis- 
crimination to show its ugly, undemocratic head. 


The Need for Civilian Protection 


WE MUST RESPOND IN A UNITED FASHION 
By DEAN JAMES M. LANDIS, Executive, Office of Civilian Defense 
Over CBS, January 17, 1942 


two fields. The first is that of protection from enemy 

attack. If we would understand this field of protec- 
tion, we must understand a few simple truths. The first 
is that we cannot count ourselves free from attack. As 
civilians we would be the first to criticize our armed forces, 
if no air and sea patrols covered our Pacific and Atlantic 
Coasts, if no anti-aircraft batteries protected our strategic 
coastal points or if no network to discover the approach of 
hostile planes were in existence. But by the very same token 
we must be the first to criticize ourselves if as civilians we 
take no measures to protect our lives and property against 
the very same danger. 

A second simple truth that we must reecognize is that 
the building of adequate civilian defense cannot be done over- 
night, and that we must prepare long in advance to meet new 
dangers that may rise from the shifting battle lines in the 
Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans. Today we hold the enemy 
at a distance and, by the Eternal, we shall continue to do so. 
But lines may change, battlegrounds shift fast, and we must 
now get ready to deal with whatever the swiftly-moving 
future may have in store. 

The need for civilian protection is now admittedly here, 
and being here, we must learn another simple truth—that 
we as civilians must respond in a united fashion to that need. 

It is difficult for us fully to realize this, for its realization 
calls upon us to respond differently than in our customary 
ways. Subordination to unified authority and unified com- 


C IVILIAN defense as a program divides broadly into 


mand has not hitherto characterized our political life. In- 
stead we have distributed the political authority that we must 
now bring together among municipalities, counties, States, 
and the Federal government. The enemy, however, knows 
no such division, and so that we can deal with the enemy as 
one we must learn to create mechanisms for unified action by 
quick and simple agreement. This is perhaps a challenge of 
the deepest kind to our form of political organization that 
we do not yet know that we can meet. Blackout regulations, 
for example, cannot vary from town to town, alarms cannot 
change because a mythical line between city and suburb has 
been crossed, people in one church cannot be urged to scatter 
and in another required to remain, police powers of air raid 
wardens and other officials cannot be one thing in one com- 
munity and something else in another. If we as a people 
have ever learned the need for united action, we must now 
begin to apply it. 

This truth is basic to any program of civilian protection. 
To neglect it is to have no command, no direction, and to 
leave civilian government hopeless to meet the tasks that it 
should rightly assume. 

The steps that must be taken to evolve the protective or- 
ganizations that we need call first for the training of millions 
of people in techniques that only a relatively few people 
know. Texts for this training are now in existence, but 
teachers and more teachers must be produced to bring that 
knowledge home to the millions of persons that are affected. 

But mere training is only the first step. Numbers of air- 
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raid wardens, auxiliary police or firemen, tell only part of 
the story of the necessary preparedness that must characterize 
the scene. For without organization the civilian effort re- 
mains a mob and not an army. Headquarters or control cen- 
ters which can command these forces must be brought into 
existence so that the forces can be used efficiently. And to 
do so, men and women unaccustomed to the rigors of com- 
mand must learn new lessons in how to act as units and not 
as individuals. 

These lessons are difficult to learn. For the work calls for 
little that is glamorous and much, very much, that is mere 
routine. It calls also for a grim type of patience, that must 
wait and wait and wait—and nothing may eventually happen. 

But the significance of preparedness rests in the fact that 
then no longer need the fear of disaster haunt us. If bomb- 
ing comes, true, there will be tragedies but not massacres, 
fires but not conflagrations. Understanding and following 
simple instructions as the records show cut casualties from a 
100 to 10, from a 1000 to a 100. 

A nation that grasps the significance of preparedness in 
this field becomes strong in morale. It knows that it can 
meet without undue hurt such harm as the enemy may in- 
flict upon it, and thus becomes by that very fact that much 
more immune from attack, that much better a fighting 
machine. 

But protection is only one side of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, for war has other consequences to the civilian popu- 
lation than air attacks. Even now it enlists the support of 
millions of people who want to give their spare time to the 
war effort. Over and over again men and women are asking 
the question: “What can I do for defense?” To answer that 
question is one of our duties. 

In fields other than protection, the answers to that question 
call for efforts of at least three types. The first relates to 
that host of duties that civilians can undertake which have a 
very direct relationship to the war effort. Salvage, for ex- 
ample, of necessary materials is required to keep our pace of 
production. A hundred and one different things are neces- 
sary for maintaining the comfort and morale of our armed 
forces. Writing, speaking, and in other ways making plain 
the ends for which we fight, the progress that we make, is 
necessary if everywhere we would keep our ideals, our driv- 
ing force for victory. 

A second general answer relates to efforts necessary to keep 
the social and economic level that we have built for ourselves. 
War exerts pressures upon these levels which have to be met. 
Thus war calls upon us to use wisely the foods to which it 
limits us, and to do this we must learn something of the ele- 
ments of nutrition. War dislocates our civilian populations, 
and we must learn to utilize our resources to bring order 
quickly out of this enforced chaos. It calls thus for hous- 
ing, for recreation, for help in readjustment, and for a host 
of other matters that can be dealt with only if we attack these 
problems with all the resources at our disposal, both the 
established resources of government and the new human 
volunteer energy that war has unleashed. 

The third general answer to the question of “What can I 
do for defense?” relates to the improvement of the society in 
which we live. To the extent that we succeed in doing this, 
we succeed in making more real, more concrete the promises 
of American life for which we now are fighting. To the ex- 
tent that we learn to do democratic things, we pack our 
preachings of democracy with a truer, clearer meaning. These 
things are equally part of defense, equally part of the war 
effort, and desperately necessary if we would assure ourselves 
not only that we shall win the war but also win the peace. 


It is not the task of the Office of Civilian Defense to do 
these things, or even to conduct those activities which will 
bring them about. But it is the duty of that Office to portray 
to those volunteers the ways and means whereby they can 
aid in the realization of these ends. On the one hand we 
have a vast store of human energy, vast resources on the part 
of Government, and on the other we have the needs of com- 
munities. The task of the Office of Civilian Defense is to 
bring them together, to help them meet these needs through 
the use of their reserve volunteer energy and the existing re- 
sources of government. 

The mechanisms that must be used to achieve this goal 
are many—volunteer bureaus to recruit volunteers, program- 
ming committees to lay out tasks where these volunteers can 
fruitfully be used, community organizations which will be a 
source for understanding community needs, and constant in- 
terpretation of government, its desires and powers, so that 
people may understand clearly both what it asks and what i 
can give. : 

In this way an interpretation of the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the war effort can be brought more clearly home to 
those agencies of State and local government whose concern 
is molding the community to meet the impact of the war 
and to give to the nation their several stores of human energy. 

To do this effectively and concretely is the task of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. It recognizes that in every aspect of 
our lives we must be at war, giving ourselves to the realiza- 
tion of victory and to the values that victory makes worth- 
while. To imprint this idea by service in every walk of life 
makes that much surer its attainment. To build through 
protection defenses against attack, through voluntary partici- 
pation to make our multitudes soldiers for victory, through 
direction of governmental effort to make clear its abilities to 
promote the great ends of freedom, these are the tasks in 
which we dare not fail. 








To Teachers and Students 
of Public Speaking: 


Lionell Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the De- 
partment of Speech of Denison University, and 
author of the book “Public Speaking for Col- 
lege Students,” has taken the speech of Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, de- 
livered before a Joint Session of the Congress of 
the United States, at Washington, D. C., on 
December 26th, 1941 and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its 
organic parts. This study of a Churchill speech 
will give the student the key to the success of 
the Prime Minister as a public speaker. 


It’s free upon request to the publishers of 
VITAL SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 











